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PRESENT PRACTICE IN ADMITTING STUDENTS 
BY TRANSFER IN 437 AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


CKNOWLEDGMENT—At the New Orleans meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars in April, 1938, the Association 
requested the Special Projects Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Registrar Ira Smith of the University of Michigan to study practices being 
used by member institutions in admitting students by transfer. Mr. Eugene 
Bradford, Registrar and Director of Admissions of Cornell University, was 
asked to assume direct responsibility for making the study and the report 
to the Association. About midsummer, however, Mr. Bradford asked that 
he be relieved of this responsibility. The writer undertook the project at 
that time and has continued it to the present date. 

When the first preliminary draft of the questionnaire used in collecting 
the data was complete, copies were sent to all admissions officers of the 
different units of the University of Michigan. The admissions officers were 
asked to give their critical opinion and to make suggestions, substitutions, 
eliminations, additions, or any corrections that seemed wise. After this 
period of preliminary study, the better part of an afternoon was spent in 
conference with the admissions officers, getting their points of view. Many 
helpful suggestions resulted from this conference. On the basis of these 
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suggestions, the second preliminary questionnaire was developed, mimeo- 
graphed, and sent to some forty representative registrars including the 
personnel of the Special Projects Committee throughout the country for 
their suggestions. Most of them were kind enough to reply and give 
valuable aid. 

The final questionnaire was developed and mailed to each member of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars about the first of Sep- 
tember. Of these 750 questionnaires mailed to member institutions, 437 
replies were received in time to be used in this study and some 30 were 
received too late for use. Without the co-operation of the 437 responding 
registrars, this study would obviously have been impossible. 

Miss Marian Williams, Statistician in the Registrat’s Office at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, transferred the information from the 
questionnaires to tabulating cards, made the necessary machine runs, and 
furnished the tables requested and used in this study. 

Without the help and co-operation of those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, this investigation could not have progressed to the stage now 
assumed. Although many of the individuals contributing toward the suc- 
cess of this study are officially connected with the University of Michigan, 
it should be pointed out that no replies were accepted from any unit of the 
University. 


THE PROBLEM 


Admission from high school has been the subject of many books, 
articles, and lectures; admission of students to one college by trans- 
fer from another college, however, has received very little atten- 
tion in the literature of higher education.’ This study proposes to make 
a survey of present practice in admitting students by transfer from 
institutions other than high schools in institutions holding membership 
in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Obviously, all 
aspects of transfer admissions cannot be covered in an investigation 
of this type. An attempt has been made, however, to incorporate as 
many of the more important phases of the problem as was feasible in 
. this study. The problem has been definitely limited to the following 
phases: (1) Centralization of transfer admissions; (2) Rating of 
schools previously attended by transfers according to the success of 
students in the school transferred to; (3) Minimum residence require- 
ments for the degree to be met by transfers and other students; (4) 


*See Kelly, F. J., “Continuity of College Attendance,” U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, Number 24, for a statement of problems and 
references. 
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High School credits and entrance deficiencies of transfers; (5) Is a 
C average required of transfers for admission; (6) Attendance of 
one’s own students at the summer session of another institution; (7) 
Credit awarded transfers as affected by varying policies in the institu- 
tion transferred from and the one transferred to; (8) General orienta- 
tion or survey courses; (9) Non-residence credit; (10) Notification 
to prospective transfer of credit to be allowed; (11) Methods used in 
evaluating transfer credit; (12) Admission of older experienced stu- 
dents by transfer; (13) Admission of transfers from foreign institu- 
tions; (14) Course titles on transfer transcripts; (15) Recruiting of 
students. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data were collected by use of a questionnaire, a copy of which 
can be obtained upon request to the writer. The questionnaire was 
sent to 750 member institutions. From these 437 replied. In all but 
2 of the 437 institutions replying to the questionnaire, problems exist 
in admitting students by transfer. In one responding school the Board 
of Regents has refused to accept transfer admissions in order to reduce 
the enrolment which it feels is growing too large. In another, the cur- 
riculum is so rigidly required that it is almost impossible, according 
to the Registrar, to secure admission after two years elsewhere. 

The representative character of the data may be judged from the fact 
that all states except Delaware and Nevada were represented in the 
replies received to the questionnaire. Four schools located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and eight institutions outside of the continental 
United States replied. The type of curriculum organization in the 
responding institutions is shown in Table I—210 liberal arts colleges, 


TABLE I 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURE: (1) CURRICULUM 














Type or CurrICULUM ORGANIZATION NuMBER 
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ie IE 6660 iind Civ a vidids dice awe ceed een 42 
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TABLE II 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURE: (2) SUPPORT 











Type or SupPORT NuMBER 
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95 universities, 51 teachers colleges, 42 junior colleges, 20 agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, 10 technical schools, eight professional 
schools, and one institution which failed to give its curriculum organi- 
zation. 

Classifying the institutions according to the financial support re- 
ceived, as is done in Table II, we find a fairly even division between 
state, church, and independent institutions. In addition, 31 are de- 
pendent upon their tuition and other fees for their entire support, 15 
are municipal institutions, two depend upon voluntary gifts, and two 


TABLE III 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER 
ADMISSIONS PROCEDURE: (3) STUDENT BODY 











StupENnT Bopy NuMBER 
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TABLE IV 


TYPES OF INSTITUTICNS REPORTING ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
PROCEDURE: (4) SIZE OF INSTITUTION 
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TABLE V 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
PROCEDURE: (5) NUMBER OF ADVANCED STANDING 
ADMISSIONS A YEAR 








Numper or ADVANCED STANDING 





ApMISsIONs A YEAR Number 
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failed to give their sources of financial support. The majority of the 
institutions —313, as indicated in Table III, have co-educational stu- 
dent bodies. In addition there were 75 colleges exclusively for women, 
and 46 exclusively for men. The size of the responding institutions is 
indicated in Table IV. The median enrolment is 828. There are some 
schools with approximately 100 students enrolled and others with an 
enrolment of many thousands. 

The number of advanced standing admissions per year in the 
responding institutions is indicated in Table V. The median number 


TABLE VI 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
PROCEDURE: (6) SIZE OF ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
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TABLE VII 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
PROCEDURE: (7) NUMBER OF ADVANCED STANDING 
ADMISSIONS PER FULL-TIME WORKER 
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of advanced standing admissions is 40.4 with five institutions admit- 
ting more than 1750 each year by transfer. The size of the admissions 
office or admissions division of the registrar's office ranges from one 
worker to over 12 as is indicated in Table VI. The average number 
of admissions by transfer for each worker ranges from less than 25 
per worker to over 275, according to Table VII. Of the 437 respond- 
ents, 327 were registrars. Many other titles of administrative offices 
and other institutional officials are reported in Table VIII, listing the 


TABLE VIII 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
PROCEDURE: (8) TITLES OF RESPONDENTS 








TITLE NuMBER 
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titles of the individuals answering the questionnaire for their school. 
When policies varied within institutions the procedure of the liberal 
arts college was reported and used in this survey. 

With replies from so many kinds of institutions as the preceding 
tables have indicated, it would seem that the data would not only be 
representative, but authoritative as well. 


THE DATA 


Centralization of Transfer Admissions. Admissions by transfer are 
centralized in 357 of the 437 replying institutions. Only 9 reported 














TABLE IX 
ARE ADMISSIONS BY TRANSFER CENTRALIZED? 
Tyrz or ApMISsIONS ORGANIZATION 
SizE OF 
INSTITUTION ; Decen- Partly No 
Centralized] tralized | Centralized| Answer Total 

I. 2500 and over....... 42 5 II I 59 
2. 1§00-2499.......... 36 — y I 44 
%. §CO-T400 6 6 sis scssinie 133 3 20 2 157 
4. La) (75 eer 131 3 17 7 157 
s.. Noanswef.......... 15 _ 2 3 20 
ROCAY itdccencccnes 357 9 57 14 437 




















a decentralized system of administering transfer admissions. The or- 
ganization of the admissions staff, according to size, is indicated in 
Table IX. Table I earlier reported 95 universities among our fe- 
spondents; of these 73 have centralized admissions organization, five 
were decentralized, and 16 are partly decentralized, with one not 
answering the question. 

In reading the tables presented it should be noted that frequently 
the deviation from the accustomed procedure is perhaps more im- 
portant than the central tendencies. 

The question of centralization of admissions may largely be one of 
linguistic meaning. That is, what is considered to be centralized pro- 
cedure in one institution may be considered as partly centralized or 
even decentralized in another institution. It therefore seems wise to 
discover who, in schools reporting centralized admission procedures, 
indicates the credit to be awarded to the transfer students. The ad- 
missions officer, according to Table X, is undoubtedly the key man 
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TABLE X 


WHO, IN SCHOOLS WITH CENTRALIZED ADMISSION SYSTEMS, 
INDICATES CREDIT TO BE AWARDED? 











Person INDICATING CREDIT NuMBER 
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in this situation, although one cannot overlook the fact that he depends 
quite heavily upon advice and recommendations from the departments 
in his institution as to the exact credit to be granted transfer students. 
In only three cases was it reported that each department concerned 
indicated the credit to be awarded in its field. 

Another way of approaching the problem is indicated in Table XI 
which indicates the officer bearing responsibility for advanced stand- 
ing admissions. In 372 of our responding institutions the admissions 
officer bears responsibility for advanced standing admissions. The 
term responsibility must be recognized as a term of relative meaning. 
Naturally, appeals may be taken to higher ranking officials in the in- 


TABLE XI 


WHO BEARS RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADVANCED 
STANDING ADMISSIONS? 














ADMISSION ORGANIZATION 
Orricer CARRYING ResPonsiBILITY —— som ay No Torat 
ized tralized ized Answer 
1. Admissions Officer............ 329 6 30 7 372 
2. Departments Concerned....... II 2 12 I 26 
3. Admissions Committee........ 6 — 5 I 10 
4. Combination of 1 and 2........ 2 I 2 I 6 
5. Admissions Officer and Dean... 2 _ I — 3 
6. eee moncaer I — I — 2 
4. Departments and Committee on 

Advanced Standing........... _ _ > _ 2 
8. Dean and Registrar............ I _— —_ _ I 
g. Combination 1 and 7.......... — _ I _— I 
TONING IB WRE 5.6 <0 oe sie 5sins o.s.0e0 5 _ 5 4 14 
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TABLE XII 
PLAN OF AWARDING TRANSFER CREDIT CONSIDERED WISEST 
ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION 
Wisest PLAN OF AWARDING CREDITS —e on ra’ No ToraL 
ized tralized ized Answer 
1. By Admissions Officer.......... 197 2 16 3 218 
2. Co-operative effort, in each case, 
between admissions officer and 
departments concerned......... 105 6 29 5 145 
3. By admissions committee........ 37 I Il 3 52 
4. By each department............ 5 _ I _ 6 
5. Combination 1 and 3........... Es — — — 5 
6. 1 for small schools with 2 for large z 
SE aco sigcacedsadiciane ; 2 oa a _ I 
1, i icceccdacascaduweses 7 _ — 3 10 
WGA os ariud ee eco ere 357 9 > 14 437 




















stitutions. It is also indicated in Table XI that various other officers 
bear responsibility in awarding credit to students accepted by transfer. 
A check of theory versus practice is shown in Table XII, which gives 
the wisest plan of awarding transfer credit in the minds of the re- 
spondents as related to the plan actually in use in their institutions. The 
most divergent tendency seems to be in the replies of centralized 
schools where 197 of 357 think it wiser for credit to be awarded by 


TABLE XIII 


PROCEDURE CONSIDERED WISEST TO USE IN AWARDING TRANSFER 
CREDIT VERSUS PROCEDURES ACTUALLY USED, IN SCHOOLS 
WITH CENTRALIZED ADMISSIONS PROCEDURE 








Procepure IN Use 





ProcepurE CONSIDERED Dept. | Ques- 

Wisest Adm. |Depart-| and _ |tionable a po Torat 
Officer | ment | Adm. |Cases to] 0" wed 
Officer | Depts. | ™ttee | swer 





1. By Admissions Officer... .. 118 _ I 78 _ _ 197 

2. By each department....... I 2 2 —_ — _ 5 

3. By combination 1 and 2.... 29 I 18 54 I 2 105 

4. Admissions Committee. ... 14 _ * 18 2 _ 377 

5. 1 in small schools......... I —_— — — _ — I 
2 in large schools.......... 

6. Combination 1 and 4...... 2 = = 3 = = 5 
ING ANS WOP eas 5 6 i.ccc eens 5 _ _ 3 —_ _— ” 
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TABLE XIV 


ARE RECORDS OF TRANSFERS GROUPED BY SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY 
ATTENDED IN EFFORT TO RATE PREVIOUS SCHOOL? 

















ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION 
Repuizs Torat — Decen- Partly Not 
ntralize tralized | Centralized | Described 
pC cc 120 105 2 it 2 
No, do not rate........ 307 247 6 46 8 
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the admissions officer and 105 think it would be better for the admis- 
sions office and each department concerned to co-operate in each case. 
Another check of procedures actually in use versus theoretically wise 
procedures is shown in Table III, which reports the officials having 
responsibility in admission cases in comparison with the person who 
theoretically should have this authority. 

This study portrays only present practice and opinions of the re- 
spondents. There is no plan theoretically best in all schools. Each insti- 
tution has its own history, traditions, personnel, and other factors 
which would make it very unwise to prescribe one type of admissions 
organization for each institution. Each school should study its own 


TABLE XV 


PROCEDURE IN CHARGING RECORD OF STUDENT, IN ATTEMPTING 
TO RATE PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED INSTITUTIONS, WHO 
ATTENDED TWO OR MORE EARLIER SCHOOLS 








ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION 





ToraL nacil Decen- Partly Not 
ntralized! tralized |Centralized| Described 





Numser Ratinc ScHooLs 120 105 2 II 2 





Procedure in Rating 





1. Charge to both schools... . 62 62 _— _ _- 
2. To last school attended. ... 36 29 2 4 I 

3. To school attended longest 
period of time............ 7 6 _ I —- 

4. To last school unless it was 
a summer term only....... 6 I — 5 _ 

5. To college holding highest 
ls (1) ae NOUN eearer I I — _— _ 
6. Do not rate such cases..... I I — = — 
I I 


Flee pee SEE 7 5 
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TABLE XVI 


ARE TRANSFERS ADMITTED ON BASIS OF RATINGS GIVEN 
SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED?* 











Poticy NuMBER 

Ge Ce i ia on ot indie ncknddecancuenes dueeadousiese aren 92 

2. Different policies according to success of previous transfers from school concerned 66 

3. Different policies for non-Class A colleges.............. 0. sce c cece e eee eens 

hs I 6.5.6 656055 cen cae nd oad naceeedaas beatae 6 

W ABECGROUIEORI INR UAR UN Aer ecaicin: carl on crete aur dias o-< eros oi cketacor 5 whet nro Siren aT er 4 

6. None rejected, some admitted on probation.................0. cece cence neers I 

7. One policy, except for few schools in own state........... 00... cece cee eens I 

8. One policy, but record of previous transfers consulted. .................0000: I 

g. One policy for all transfers, except Junior Colleges and Collegiate Centers...... I 





* Eight schools which indicated they do not rate schools (Table XV) answered this ques- 
tion. 
present difficulties and make every possible attempt to remedy them, 
giving secondary consideration to the shifts perhaps demanded in its 
organization. 


TABLE XVII 


ARE TRANSFERS ADMITTED ON BASIS OF RATINGS GIVEN 
SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED—ACCORDING TO 
CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL? 








CurrICULAR ORGANIZATION—SCHOOL TRANSFERRED TO 


Poticy ; ; 
, Lib. | Junior | Teach. Other | Prof. 
Univ. | Arts | College| College A. &M.) Tech. | School 








1. One policy for all transfers 21 48 10 9 3 — I 
2. Different policies accord- 
ing to success of previous 
transfers from schools con- 


CREME econ Sere ome es 15 34 5 3 a 3 4 
3. Different policies for non- 

Class A colleges......... I 4 _— I 
4. Each case handled indi- 

Ris Lhe ae Re a dee > 3 I 
5. Procedures may vary..... 3 I 
6. None rejected, some ad- 

mitted on probation...... = I 
7. One policy, except for few 

schools in own state...... I 


8. One policy, but record of 
previous transfers con- 
GS thdenanwsedien I 

g. One policy for all trans- 
fers, except junior colleges 
and collegiate centers..... — I 


dG | ee ene eet 44 92 15 13 5 3 6 
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Are Schools Previously Attended by Transfers Rated According to 
Success of Transfers in the Later Institution? Approximately one- 
fourth (25.1 per cent) of the respondents rate the schools previously 
attended by transfers. The rating procedure apparently is not affected 
by the organization of the institution for admission, since the majority 
of schools who rate previous institutions and those who do not rate 


TABLE XVIII 


ARE TRANSFERS ADMITTED ON BASIS OF RATINGS GIVEN 
SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED-—-ACCORDING TO 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOL TRANSFERRED TO? 








Types OF SUPPORT 





Poticy Volun- 





Inde- Munic- | Tuition Not 
pendent Chuech) Stave ipal | Only Gis Given 
1. One policy for all transfers 23 31 33 — 5 — _- 


2. Different policies according 
ing to success of previous 
transfers from schools con- 


DRIER cca yerarentevaverseiaisie'< 26 21 12 I 5 — I 
3. Different policies for non- 

Class A colleges.......... 2 3 I 
4. Each case handled individ- 

“| Ra eee 4 _ > 
5. Procedures may vary...... 2 _— 2 
6. None rejected, some admit- 

ted on probation.......... I 
7. One policy, except for few 

schools in own state.......) — — I 
8. One policy, but record of 

previous transfers consulted I 


g. One policy for all transfers, 
except junior colleges and 
collegiate centers.......... I 























RGtal es cisattens 60 55 51 I 10 — I 





previous institutions have a centralized admissions organization, as is 
indicated in Table XIV. 

Among the schools that rate the previous institution attended by 
transfers, practice favors charging the record of a transfer who at- 
tended two or more schools to all schools previously attended rather 
than to the last school attended. Details of the operation of this plan 
are available in Table XV. 

Of the 170 schools that rate earlier institutions attended by transfers, 
92 maintain one admissions policy for all transfers, regardless of the 
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ratings given the institutions previously attended. Only 66 of the 170 
schools admit transfers on the basis of the success of earlier transfers 
from each school. Additional procedures are indicated in Table XVI. 
The general plan of admitting transfers without reference to the suc- 
cess of earlier transfers from the same institution seems to be operative 
in all types of curriculum organization represented by our respondents, 


TABLE XIX 


ARE TRANSFERS ADMITTED ON BASIS OF RATINGS GIVEN 
SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED—ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF SCHOOL TRANSFERRED TO? 








S1ze—ENROLMENT 





Poticy 





2500 and Not 
over |1500-2499| 500-1499] 0-500 | Given 
1. One policy for all transfers...... II II 41 27 2 


2. Different policies according to 
success of previous transfers from 


schools concerned...........4+. 9 9 20 24 4 
3. Different policies for non-Class A 

nS TE a — 2 3 I 
4. Each case handled individually. . . I _ 3 I I 
5. Procedures may vary........... I I 2 
6. None rejected, some admitted on 

PRONGUION 255 worecicuecesees _— _ I 
7. One policy, except for few 

schools in own state............ I 
8. One policy, but record of pre- 

vious transfers consulted........ I 


g. One policy for all transfers, ex- 
cept junior colleges and collegiate 
GAG kaka cpasnctaccs seas _ _ _ I 











Wor kktciiecesevaeas 24 23 70 54 7 











as Table XVII indicates. Only in the “independent” group do we 
find more schools admitting transfers according to the success of earlier 
transfers than using one policy for all transfer students, regardless of 
school transferred from or previous success of students from that in- 
stitution. The same general practice is found in schools of all sizes, 
according to Table XIX. 

Minimum Residence Requirements. The minimum residence te- 
quirements to be met before the degree may be granted, as shown in 
Table XX, range from one-quarter to four full years. Most schools 
(298) require two semesters, and 68 require three quarters or one 
year’s work, as the minimum residence requirement. The minimum 
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TABLE XX 


MINIMUM RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT TO BE MET BEFORE 
TRANSFER CAN BE GRANTED A DEGREE 











Time NuMBER 
Se NNT RIN mo ora oc cole ar coins wards aes Dace ee ern ee ee 298 
So MMI ME RMR 55 ooh oo soos, arhiece <4 Aes ieinl opis NS EOS 68 
UUM AE MPMI sce 512 Vesta wcrc shale terol ovine caso eereiec er STaRweN 24 
Py Co Ce an Pc are rer toh een 6 
i NER RMI cca os 8g eters sk sana relahs caren ie seh Eatorataretereia atest 4 
hg eb cr Teint tan ner nr os 2 
By MRM po a e5 0 sore 13 oo wb Rides alice STI Ne.s > 
RUC YS Soe me Ree ec ee rare renee I 
ooo gain eee reds Wane shee kee I 
Ni PNM ERIIE 5505215 < Glas G Seana ersileva Mareen Rae I 
MRI N EDMAN oP sPaseiNs Gus Eoh te cd cusneei seid SATS HO 30 





residence requirements to be met before one may graduate with honors 
range from one semester to twelve quarters or four full years, according 
to Table XXI. Four semesters are required by 130, 114 require two 
semesters for the degree with honors, 14 additional periods are re- 
ported. For students who enter the institution as freshmen, the entire 
academic record is considered in 316 schools for granting honors with 
the degree. Ten additional plans are reported in Table XXII for re- 
viewing students’ records with the purpose of granting honors at 
graduation. 

Closely related to the question of minimum residence requirements 
imposed upon transfers is the question, “Can our own student take 
his final period of residence in another institution and receive our 











TABLE XXI 
MINIMUM RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT FOR GRADUATION WITH HONORS 
TIME NuMBER 
URNA I 5 oct ca ck eatas sta eile wom els Me i eee 130 
Sy TO a Be le er een ert we nee re eee yt 114 
REPU AEDES 8a, cevciakers ca eeiviasois wake oR eee ntl ee mee 28 
PERI 51S cicke eee eae bce eae CGS AOS ee COR 27 
5 ied 5 cai head nd RRS nae OR ee eet 18 
EE ee er ee meter em eco ae 18 
Py IRENA 5 02 saeco chs vis tw iaarele SAR aK inte Looe 5 
ie Roc nin, lan bil g hc iulles cde a peers oR eernts 4 
i) EI RNIIEMUED ivo.o oeniicvators wee alels. Ri vated cinta aias cies wees 4 
Mio EMRE A Pe, ce co Po Sco ucy a w hlnoralaFoosros iat ie eee 3 
Sir EMER IPI 2 on) 5 55s ra ecleacca attain d: alee eescateais eGuha merit 3 
PO OU 6 eae eircom erent 2 
13. Four, five, seven, and eight quarters, each................. I 


OME RaD ROAMING 0- e822 1710 avelgva at stevavers ie ouster oars ov cleek ovale sisi Ase aes "7 
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TABLE XXII 


PORTION OF RECORD CONSIDERED FOR HONORS WHEN 
STUDENT ENTERED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 











Portion ConsIDERED NuMBER 

By HEUIRG BACHE oo ic cisciccicsie ainda sda edns anemuoea cae ocr ge eee 316 

Sy SN 5 isco nk canons sasutescnrenesaneeuseneeesel 17 

Bis MEMBEG TN Ola VOAUEI <a o55)clccs-c eleven e!sisial sere sinin Sars Ga med Mines WEN oe Tea 15 

Pe REBRU UMOANG oars oro oa Se adn e wees see OHO Ge veda ae wate eee II 

SW IEIINIRY psy ckawade ken desuwas nen buaciad ieee 9 

6s Basel OniMGlWiGae CARO «a/c. oss inananciawkacdautstnconenew ese eeenee 3 

7. Entire record with special requirements in major.................00ceee eens 3 

8. Honors given only for completion of individualized program of honors study... 2 

oe Coley Ge EA IE TINE OO III a goo idk cieccncccccccnsiwnnceevesces I 

i: da I Cs ve eee cviened sco vixcianhendendaereceuseaueuaeel I 
3. AR but Gout commmnter of Prashant Yeah... 65 oo cece cccsscccscccsescscsvcecss I 
12. Second semester of freshman year through first semester of senior year........ I 
57 


ES. ING ANG WOR a cg caro fens eararsvore clare ai en oral are Ae rede 





degree?” This procedure is not permitted in 314 schools. It is per- 
mitted in 84 institutions, is permitted on special permission in 22 
others, and in two institutions if the student takes elective work only. 
This information is contained in Table XXIII. In the 84 schools regu- 
larly permitting the final period of residence to be spent elsewhere, 
the length of time permissible is indicated in Table XXIV. Less than 
one year is the maximum period of residence to be spent as the final 
period of residence at another institution, allowed in 69 institutions; 
33 allow less than one semester. These and additional details are avail- 
able in Table XXIV. The 84 schools regularly allowing students to 
spend their final period of residence in another institution divide their 
practice approximately two to one in allowing students to earn final 
credit in their major subjects in another institution. Of these 84 
schools, 51 allow their students to earn final credits in a major else- 
where, 25 do not, two sometimes allow this to be done, and 6 gave no 
answer to this question, according to Table XXV. 


TABLE XXIII 


CAN OWN STUDENT TAKE FINAL RESIDENCE WORK IN ANOTHER 
INSTITUTION AND RECEIVE YOUR DEGREE? 











Poticy NuMBER 
We ANOS dics: os ais ac OY Sl echle Sh almes ae eum areas: ore cre wae mamas 314 
Bey MORcs ior toe ne ie cat Wenn caune cdo wedutae dean aaa mena eer 84 
i Cir I I I oasis ccc cccveesccexsces®inens 22 
Wis Br I oan ck 6c cens ccenscveccacenxs 3 
H > NOAA WOR oi 5-556 sas cnccacoelsca ue oer nesecevem ames 15 
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TABLE XXIV 


LENGTH OF FINAL PERIOD OF RESIDENCE PERMISSIBLE 
IN ANOTHER INSTITUTION 











Fiat Periop or REsipENCE NuMBER 
Be Mae TRL oo os osseous Sisieroiea sais voiseh oneness 33 
Oe aa oss color a. crelc wes ciersinis one male weleoie ate 24 
a NS ON ae enna SNP OE oleae Ae 6 
PU CO OS SN eee IA ERT are eee 5 
MURR MNLDMMTIEMUPED 25.25 ..sjask Sisteress cielo ois:Sia aiseroe sae atsieaisenieee 5 
BE EO Se angie ad ree aaa Teeter 4 
OS re en eee eee aren vie thre annOn a mrne tr I 
ecm MRR ss sas rearate as pao ared SASSI I 
Se  iiigneidreniuutos iimierad chads eaaencetas I 

ROP RN Ea AMIN 555 5350/00. aisle stalene twee ia aWlers nein Seo as aren Coins 4 





The maximum amount of credit allowed a student for one year’s 
work in his own institution generally exceeds the credit the schools 
are willing to allow transfers for work done in one year in another 
institution. The number of hours one may earn in his own institution 
as contrasted with the number of hours transfers may receive for one 
year’s work done in another institution are given in Table XXVI. 
Table XXVI is read by locating a point, say 30 hours, in the left 
column headed, ‘‘Maximum Credit in one year elsewhere” and reading 
the numbers at the right indicating that two schools did not give the 
maximum number of hours students may earn in one year at home; 
one has no set maximum for work on the campus; one allows 19 hours; 
one, 20 hours; five, 30 hours; one, 32 hours; one, 33 hours; seven, 
34 hours; 15, 36 hours; one, 38 hours; and three allow their students 
to earn 40 hours in one year when a transfer can have a maximum of 
30 hours’ credit for one year’s work done elsewhere. In general, 37.7 
hours are allowed for one year’s work at home compared with a 
maximum of 35.0 hours for one year’s work elsewhere. Table XXVI 
and others of this type throughout the study are open to criticism in 


TABLE XXV 


CAN FINAL CREDIT IN MAJOR SUBJECT BE EARNED ELSEWHERE 
IN FINAL PERIOD OF RESIDENCE? 
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TABLE XXVII 


DO SENIOR COLLEGES ALLOW JUNIORS TO ATTEND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE SUMMER SESSIONS FOR CREDIT? 
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that they do not differentiate the types of credit hours that are used 
in the tables. This difficulty is not considered great enough, however, 
to invalidate the results of the study, since it is possible to arrange the 
table for quarter hours to be compared with quarter hours, semester 
hours with semester hours, and so on. 

It has been mentioned earlier that 42 of our 437 respondents are 
junior colleges. Of the remaining 395 colleges, only 55 will allow 
members of their junior or senior classes to attend the summer ses- 
sion of a junior college and to receive credit applicable toward the 
degree. Students of junior or senior rank would not be allowed to 
attend summer session of a junior college and to receive degree credit 
for this work in 240 schools. The reactions of the entire group to this 
question of junior college credit after one has attained the rank of a 
junior are indicated in Table XX VII. Answers 8 and 9 reflect interest- 
ing sidelights on the organization of the institution in question. 


TABLE XXVIII 


ARE TRANSFERS REQUIRED TO PRESENT DATA 
REQUIRING HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS? 
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TABLE XXIX 


WHEN DATA REGARDING HIGH SCHOOL CREDITS ARE REQUIRED 
OF TRANSFERS, MUST IT COME FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL? 
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High School Credits of Transfers. In 394 schools, transfer students 
are regularly required to present data regarding their high school 
credit, 23 do not require this information, and 12 sometimes require 
it, according to Table XXVIII. Data regarding the high school credit, 
according to Table XXIX, are usually received from the college tran- 
script, although 114 require that it be sent direct from the high school. 
Whenever questions arise concerning the high school credits, one 
naturally meets with the question regarding the student who has a 
satisfactory college record based upon a poor high school record. What 
answer shall such a student be given when he desires to transfer to 
another institution? According to Table XXX most institutions do 
nothing about his unsatisfactory high school record as long as his 
college record at the previous institution has been satisfactory. There 
is seemingly more desire to do something about the situation if the 
prospective transfer expects to enter the freshman or sophomore class 
in college. As time passes, there seems to be less inclination to do 
anything, or perhaps more dependence is placed upon the earlier 
college record rather than the much earlier high school record. Perhaps 
this is a reflection of the well-known high correlation between college 


TABLE XXX 


PROCEDURES USED WHEN A TRANSFER’S COLLEGE RECORD IS 
SATISFACTORY BUT HIS SCHOOL RECORD IS POOR 
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TABLE XXXI 
MUST TRANSFERS MAKE UP HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE DEFICIENCIES? 
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success in one semester and earlier college success as compared with 
the lower correlation existing between success in high school and suc- 
cess in college. 

Occasionally transfer students who have had not only satisfactory 
college records but a satisfactory high school record as well cannot 
meet the freshman entrance requirements of the institution to which 
he wishes to transfer, although he may have met in full the entrance 
requirements of the institution previously attended. It is indicated in 
Table XXXI that 326 respondents would insist that the high school 
entrance deficiencies be made up. On the other hand, 77 would not 
require that he make up his high school deficiency. 

Some well known institutions follow the practice of giving college 
credit toward the degree for an excess number of high school units, by 
means of examination given early in the freshman year on high school 
studies. Other plans give some college credit for an excess amount 
of work in high school. Other equally well-known and reputable 


TABLE XXXII 


CREDIT ALLOWED TRANSFER FOR EXCESS HIGH SCHOOL UNITS 
WHEN SUCH CREDiTS GIVEN IN EARLIER INSTITUTION 
BUT NOT IN ONE TRANSFERRED TO 
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TABLE XXXII 


IF STUDENT ENTERED INSTITUTION A, THEN TRANSFERRED TO B, 
AND NOW PROPOSES TRANSFERRING TO YOUR SCHOOL, MUST 
HE PRESENT TRANSCRIPTS FROM B ONLY OR BOTH? 
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institutions do not have any such plan. When a student wishes to 
transfer from the first institution having such plans for college credit 
to the one without plans for college credit based on excess high school 
units, the question of credit for the excess high school work toward 


TABLE XXXIV 


ARE STUDENTS ADMITTED BY TRANSFER WITH LESS THAN THE REQUIRED 
GRADUATION AVERAGE, USUALLY C, ON ALL WORK TAKEN IN 
THE EARLIER INSTITUTION—ACCORDING TO 
ADMISSION ORGANIZATION? 








ApMISsIONS ORGANIZATION 
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provided can re-enrol in former school _ I —_ —_— I 


g. Admit state students on probation, 
with less than a C average; out of 
state students must have a C average — _- _ I I 
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the degree in the earlier institution soon arises. Shall the student be 
given this credit toward the degree in the second institution which 
would not give its freshmen the same opportunity to claim college 
credit for excess high school work? According to Table XXXII, 217 
institutions would give no credit or would treat the transfer student 


TABLE XXXV 


ARE STUDENTS ADMITTED BY TRANSFER WITH LESS THAN THE REQUIRED 
GRADUATION AVERAGE, USUALLY C, ON ALL WORK TAKEN IN 
THE EARLIER INSTITUTION—ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF THE INSTITUTION? 








Size or SCHOOL 


Number 





Poticy 





Under] 500- | 1500-| 2500 | No Total 
500 | 1499 | 2499 | plus |Answer] *° 





1. Admit, on probation, on an average of 


ESS | Ca ee oe eee 82 58 13 22 6 | 181 
2. Admit only on C average or better......] 35 56 13 20 3 | m7 
3. Admit as a regular student on average of 

PROS EINUN ES ccc rieorsicrirs sc) ncislsietewsstsies a sveks 20 26 13 6 6 71 


4. Admit on probation, on general average 
of less than C only provided there is 
marked improvement in grades of last year | 17 9 — 9 3 38 

5. Admit any state high school graduate....| — 2 — 

6. Extenuating circumstances and recom- 


mendation of former school will admit. . . I I > 
7. Must have no failures................. I — — — — I 
8. Will admit on average of less than C pro- 
vided can reenrol in former school......| — _ I _ — I 
9. Admit state students on probation, with 
less than a C average; out of state stu- 
dents must have a C average........... _ _ — I _ 
ROSIN ARIEE tg toa asc asso rerreies ens wim 2 5 3 I 2 13 
Migtele sso hene hice 157 | 157 44 59 20 | 437 























according to the policy of their school, and would refuse to recognize 
credit so earned in an earlier institution; 63 would give the credit 
shown on the transcript from the earlier institution; and 84 would not 
credit but would recognize the presence of knowledge in the mind of 
the student by exempting this work as prerequisite for advanced work 
in their own institution. 

Sometimes a transfer student has attended two earlier institutions. 
In cases of this type it seems wise to require transcripts from both of 
the earlier institutions attended, rather than to depend upon the last 
institution alone, although according to Table XXXIII, 18 of our 
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respondents would require only a transcript from the last institution 
attended. 

Should a C Average Be Required of Transfers for Admission? Ac- 
cording to Table XXXIV, 181 schools will admit transfers, on proba- 
tion, on an average of less than C. It should be pointed out in this 


TABLE XXXVI 


IS CREDIT GIVEN ON TRANSFER ADMISSION FOR COURSES WITH 
LESS THAN C GRADE—ACCORDING TO 
ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION? 

















ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION 
Number 
Poticy , 
Partly 
Central-| Decen- No 
ized | tralized Central-| 4 oswer Total 
ized 

1. Credit for any passing mark......... 134 —_ 19 a 156 

2. Credit if general average is C........ 68 16 2 87 
3. Provisional credit subject to valida- 

tion in your institution............. 67 — 6 I 14 

4. No credit but may repeat for credit. . 37 4 2 45 
5. Nocredit, may not repeat, but serves 

as prerequisite for advanced work....| 13 2 5 _ 20 
6. Credit provided average in depart- 

ict ca tvniss + vatKende uns 11 3 — I 15 

7. Combination of 2 and 3............. 4 _— I — 5 

8. Credit for limited number of D’s..... 3 — I _ 4 

g. Each case handled individually....... 4 — — — 4 

10. Combination 2 and 4.........0. 6660s 3 — _— — 3 

TE. Combination: 9 and 6...< 0 .<6066.<60 2 = — a 2 

1a, Combination: 4 and 6.:; < ..<< cess se. I — — — I 

13. ‘Combination 3. and 4:.......6<<..<see- I — I — 3 
14. Nocredit unless earned in first semes- 
ter of year course in which final aver- 

SE ac Ghaecrid srk san cer es _— _— I — I 

15. Combination 3 and 6............... I _ — — I 

16. Combination 3 and 5............... I _— —_ aa I 

BN. WO aNGWOh nai scoss o6scve os wae suss 7 I 3 5 16 

LG Re oC 357 9 57 14 437 




















connection that a C average as used in this report refers to the re- 
quired graduation average, whatever that may be in each of the re- 
sponding institutions. Students will be regularly admitted by 71 in- 
stitutions on an average less than C. Table XXXIV also indicates 
proportionately more partly centralized schools requiring a C average 
for admission than is found in the centralized or decentralized admis- 
sion organization. According to Table XX XV, proportionately more 
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of the larger schools require a C average than do schools of 500 or less. 

A student may have a C average or less in one institution, be regu- 
larly admitted to the second institution, and still not necessarily be 
credited for courses on which less than a C grade was earned in the 


TABLE XXXVII 


IS CREDIT GIVEN ON TRANSFER ADMISSIONS FOR COURSES WITH 
LESS THAN C GRADE—ACCORDING TO SIZE OF INSTITUTION? 























Size or INsTITUTION 
Poticy Number 
Under | 500- | 1500- | 2500 No 
500 | 1499 | 2499 | Plus |Answer Total 
1. Credit for any passing mark....... 65 45 20 21 5 156 
2. Credit if general average isC...... 23 37 9 14 4 87 
3. Provisional credit subject to valida- 
tion in your institution........... 33 28 2 4 7 14 
4. Nocredit but may repeat for credit. 14 17 4 9 I 45 
5. No credit, may not repeat, but 
serves as prerequisite for advanced 
AC | RO REP rer ee ner 5 8 3 4 — 20 
6. Credit provided average in depart- 
TST EY CREE aye Oe teen erage 7 5 _ 3 — 15 
7. Combination of 2 and 3........... I 2 -- 2 — 5 
8. Credit for limited number of D’s.. . I 2 a I — 4 
g. Each case handled individually... .. I I I — I 4 
10. Combination 2 and 4............. — 3 _ — _— 3 
11. Combination 3.and6............. — I I —_ —_ 2 
12. Combination 4 and 6............. I — I —_— — 2 
13. Combination 3 and 4............. I — _— — -~ I 
14. No credit unless earned in first se- 
mester of year course in which final 
ck ka Ci ee _— : _ — _ I 
15. Gombination 3.and6.............. I — — - — I 
16. Combination 3 and 5............. I — — — _— I 
THEM OIE 5 6666 os ines Minis sien o dees 3 7 3 I 2 16 
<2 Ee ee eee 157 157 44 59 20 437 




















previously attended institution. The pronounced tendency, according 
to Table XXXVI, is to give credit for any passing grade, as 156 
schools reported this procedure; 7 give credit for grades of less than 
C provided the general average is C or better; 74 award provisional 
credit in courses in which less than a C average was earned. This 
provisional credit is necessarily subject to validation by later work. 


Additional details regarding plans of giving credit for courses in 
which less than a C grade was earned are indicated in Table XXXVI. 
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The same general tendencies are noted in Table XXXVII with the 
larger institutions tending more toward an insistence on a general 
average of C if credit is to be given in specific courses graded less 
than C. 

Frequently one’s own student attends the summer session of another 
institution and earns therein grades of less than C in some of his 
courses and wishes to transfer these credits back toward our degree. 


TABLE XXXVIII 


PROCEDURES IN AWARDING CREDIT TO ONE’S OWN STUDENT FOR 
COURSES GRADED LESS THAN C EARNED IN SUMMER 
SESSIONS OF ANOTHER COLLEGE 











Poticy NuMBER 

Se Ce a i 9 bin aN 188 
Shs Se ar Gy c.c ss ce anvhkwtnenenaeneceekedeuenniaanten gI 
Ph. WG GNOGNG 2 oot toi is c lor Osis, We LE aie KS sie CAN ARO UE 87 
4. Provisional credit eubject to validation... ....ccsccccccccccccesccccesacces 52 
x] peechnt: tetes tae theese WME NG oo roy cisco kes iste sada sropctal xaneytysndcecereulors betcl@tere ware 3 
6. Credit if general average was C with no D in major or minor................ 2 
oy. Comet SF Tam OCRURNI TOIII oes k. cok is cvdind ca vcéesnncécucecececs 3 
8. Summer session elsewhere accepted only as make-up...............0eeeeeeee 2 
g. Credit if an elective, provisional credit on required courses...............00% I 
EO): INQ ALISON 507.125. fe ere eta: arate 5 orev ecGLN ar aeaici ot race Lest ofay ato rar Niele red eka ao 9 
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It is indicated in Table XX XVIII that 188 respondents would give 
their students full credit for marks of less than C earned at a summer 
session of another institution; practice is fairly evenly divided between 
giving no credit—87 institutions—and giving credit in this course 
only if the general average for the summer session was C or better— 
91 institutions; 52 schools would give provisional credit subject to 
validation. 

There seems to be some evidence of inconsistency in admission 
policies on the part of some respondents who as it has earlier been 
pointed out fail to take into consideration the poor high school record 
of transfers who have made a satisfactory college record elsewhere, 
but who now indicate that they will take students from other colleges 
with less than a C average, which is generally conceded to be that mark 
necessary to have a satisfactory record. 

Contrasts may be seen in Table XX XIX between (a) procedures 
used in awarding credits to transfers on courses with less than a C 
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TABLE XXXIX 


COMPARISON OF CREDIT GIVEN TRANSFERS ON COURSES GRADED 
LESS THAN C WITH CREDIT GIVEN OWN STUDENTS FOR COURSES 
GRADED LESS THAN C IN SUMMER SESSIONS OF OTHER SCHOOLS 




















Cc r Crepit TO Own StupeNnTs FOR SUMMER SESSION 
REDIT TO TRANSFERS Woax Fuswusss 
“lo}| |& OC 1s 18 |3 
I no 3 we é ° 
Als 2 2 eas ry ‘3 
aD B 3 rs) & ~~ 3) > Dn 
Sle 2 |s/S%ais [4 2s 
9 | oo 2 a| 3 — Balad 
a1 8 a C1e Sly =) 
>| & 2 eS/3 | OM) 2 
| © |S/€6 §Figss 
wile 5) ‘a1 8 8 = ola" 
&} 2 Gles|}o | #°/%S 
| o os ol Pe 9 >| Co 
a) re ie Tan) Sea] So 3 
o|slo/§s\L\seolh | slag] B 
Sie] Vise] we] » a] w Ya] Oo} @ 

— i= — a) os =~ GC E oO = Ye [=] ome 
9i01Y%)] >-U/U0/VU.dai|0 0 a|Usi| Sia 
21S! o| OF] 8] Se) es) 8a) 23] ols 
OIOIAZ/ASiOlOsl/Os/AS/OS/ZIe 
Hl al al + wl oO ~ oe) rons ° 

1. Credit for any passing mark. ../136| 11] 7) — —_ I —| 1/156 
2. Credit if general average isC..| 19] 49] 101 4]/—| —| — —— 1 aay 

3. Provisional credit subject to 
validation in your institution..} 19] 9] 12] 31 il — 1|— E | | 

4. No credit but may repeat for 
RIED cenit ce See vn cytei oceans 4636) 3/—] ti] —-!| —-| —-Ili-e 

5. Nocredit, may not repeat, but 

serves as prerequisite for ad- 
WARGO INI «6 65.54 ic sees ss 44 2] 9} 4) Y —] —t] —}] I] 0 

6. Credit provided average in de- 
DAEMON ABE. 5. 6 oss. 0: cee 37 3) 2S S| S| OH | eH 
7. Combination of 2 and 3....... 1] 11—| 3 —/|—-/] -—-!| -/|-J] 3s 
8. Credit for limited number of D's} 1] —| 1] 1] 1] —| —] —| —|—| 4 
g. Each case handled individually | —} 1} 3} —|—}) —{| —/] —| —|—| 4 
10. Combination 2 and 4......... — 23 1 —-|— —|—-|-Ii-“ 3 
11. Combination 2 and 6......... 1—}—} —}—-—} rt] —-}] —] —IJ—- 2 
12. Combination 4 and 6......... —|—} 1] —-|— —|—-—-|]-|I-j 1 
13. Combination 3 and 4......... —| yor—l/—} —}| —] —] cI 

14. Nocredit unless earned in first 

semester of year course in 
which final average was C..... — t- —-|—a —-!| —-l| llc 
15. Combination 3 and 6......... — 7-| —}—-] —-}] —}] -—] cI 
16. Combination 3 and 5......... —|}-—} 1} —}—-—| —}| —}] —| -Il- 1 
PIO INO GIN. 6505ceiciccceeeses 5} 2) 2] 2/-) —} —] —I}] —! S| 16 
Si ivacveSecawesuaie 188] 91} 87} 52] 3) 2 a 2 1} 9/437 



































gtade and (b) procedures in awarding credit to our own students who 
earn less than a C average in courses of another institution’s summer 
session. Some columns seemingly indicate that it is easier for our own 
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TABLE XL 


IF ONE OF YOUR STUDENTS EARNED TWO D GRADES IN ANOTHER 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WHICH YOU GAVE NO CREDIT, WHAT 
PROCEDURE WOULD BE FOLLOWED WITH REFERENCE 
TO HONOR POINTS ON THIS WORK? 











Poticy NuMBER 
1. Would not hold for points on this work. .........ccccccccecceccscccccteccees 180 
ic Hae Rate ee I ON IG PII do i ok sevin ca tevin ccsameeweencaves 99 
i Fs 66 ceanekecieesynnedinees baked apane eae 2 
he I 6 6.05 645 6das kn casi neuscantbeseee eee I 
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students to get credit for less than a C than it is for a transfer to be 
so credited. Other columns, however, seem to indicate that it is easier 
for a transfer to get such credit when he first seeks admission than after 
he becomes our own student. This constitutes an interesting problem. 
In general, one might say that consistency would appear to be a virtue. 

Attendance of Own Students at the Summer Session of Another 
Institution. To continue the discussion of work of students attending 
the summer session of another institution, Table XL, indicates the 
procedures followed when one’s own students earn two grades of 
D in the summer session of another institution for which one gave no 
credit but is considering the question of what should be done regard- 
ing the honor points for this work. Answer Number 4 seems to be 
somewhat irrelevant although it may be quite true. The procedure in 
general is not to require honor points on any work which was not 
credited toward the degree, whether failing to earn credit was based on 
unsatisfactory grades or for other causes. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that 99 institutions reported that they would hold the stu- 


TABLE XLI 


WOULD ONE OF YOUR OWN STUDENTS BE ALLOWED TO RETURN 
AFTER AN UNSUCCESSFUL SUMMER SESSION ELSEWHERE? 











Poticy NuMBER 
Tr. Wouldtallowito retutiin, <<sisc0nc cos schewcccnuiseisnvs wesee eens one ereeene 318 
i oie ovadis.vasncnesan nxtneeddonmeebenensenees 59 
9. Would not glow toretucne. «sc nce sc sc nwa cccnensesueceeecndes uo menecunes 20 
4. Not until summer session he attended would allow him to enroll.............. 6 
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TABLE XLII 


CAN A REQUIRED COURSE, FAILED IN YOUR INSTITUTION, 
BE MADE UP IN ANOTHER SUMMER SESSION BY 
PASSING THE FAILED COURSE? 











Poticy NuMBER 
AED MNO ANON 60 enero ree isray rec Sale ie eat aoa rota TreTea City er CNS Se TE 335 
ARON TSCA 07 Oo Tr en Are hear Cerne 39 
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dents for honor points on this work if they had an opportunity to 
earn credit and points therein. It is indicated in Table XLI that 318 
institutions allow their own students to return from an unsuccessful 
summer session at another institution; only 20 would not allow them 
to return; 59 would decide the case on the merits of each individual 
experience. Additional answers are available in Table XLI. Only 39 
institutions reported outright that a required course failed in their 
own institution could not be made up in the summer session of another 
institution; 335 would allow such a required course to be made up 
elsewhere. Additional procedures in these regards are reported in 
Table XLII. 

Frequently perplexing questions arise regarding the credit to be 
granted toward the degree for work done in the summer session of 
another institution. Often the student has decided to act at the last 
minute—certainly without any advice from the parent institution—to 


TABLE XLIII 


IS WRITTEN ADVICE GIVEN YOUR STUDENTS REGARDING CREDIT 
THEY WILL RECEIVE FOR WORK DONE IN 
ANOTHER SUMMER SESSION? 











Poticy NuMBER 
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attend another institution and has failed to make any intelligent effort 
to secure courses in the summer session that would be the equivalent 
of the courses needed for his own curriculum in his institution. Very 
little can be done about the student who for various reasons fails to 
seek advice regarding the courses he should take in the institution of 
another summer session. Many institutions, however, have found it 


TABLE XLIV 


PROCEDURES IN AWARDING CREDIT FOR COURSES TAKEN 
ELSEWHERE IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR THAT FRESHMEN 
MAY NOT TAKE IN YOUR COLLEGE 











Poticy NuMBER 
: Foi i cnddccaviens cnieetetinaee ee 259 
2. BE COE, COE PRONE U0 GU GOIN go 5s 6s dae cen scusccevweceecadessees 29 
3. No a. could not repeat, but consider as satisfactory prerequisite for advanced 
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5. Handled on merits of each case.............. J ce Vera de asta a Sa ee 21 
6. No credit, could not repeat in our school..............00 2000 c cece cence 8 
», Aloe fall credit i did additional work. ....... 0.0... cc0ccecscscecsdvceece 5 
8. Discount 20%-100% depending on course.............0. 000 ccc eee eens 4 
go. Credit # did advanced work cooditably. . ...... 5.200. c cc ccccscccsccuctccees 4 
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quite valuable to develop a form which can be used in saving a record 
to the effect that on a certain day John Doe was planning to attend 
the summer session of institution X, was told that if he took certain 
specified courses which are listed he would be granted certain specified 
credits also listed when these credits were returned with satisfactory 
grades from the summer session. It is reported, in Table XLIII, that 
231 institutions give written advice to students in this connection, 156 
do not give written advice, four give written advice when it is sought 
by the student. Additional details are reported. 

Credits Awarded Transfers as Affected by Different Policies at Dif- 
ferent Institutions. Academic policies and procedures vary from insti- 
tution to institution. Perhaps the policy in vogue in each particular 
institution is the wisest one for that college. Nevertheless, if transfers 
come from other institutions where such policies are not so highly 
regarded, the question of credit to be allowed soon comes into the 
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TABLE XLV 


PROCEDURES IN AWARDING CREDIT TO TRANSFERS WHO PRESENT 
TEN HOURS CREDIT FOR A FIRST-YEAR FRENCH COURSE 
FOR WHICH YOU GIVE SIX HOURS 











Poticy NuMBER 
1. Considered as first-year French, but be given 10 hours credit................. 187 
2. Considered only as first-year French and be given only 6 hours credit.......... 104 
3. Considered as first-year French plus 4 hours in second-year French............ 59 
4. Use placement test to determine credit to be awarded... ..........cceeeeeeee 39 
5. Refer to department for recommendation... ..........c0ccecceceeceeceeceucs 3 
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foreground and is frequently a painful as well as a perplexing one. 
The majority of our respondents, 259, according to Table XLIV, 
would give credit for courses taken elsewhere in the freshman year 
that freshmen in one’s own institution are not allowed to take. The 
values placed upon educational procedure are shown in some of the 
remaining answers. 

In addition to variation in policy, variation in credit hours given 
in certain standard courses is frequently found. First year French, as 
an illustration, is given six semester hours, eight semester hours, and 
in some institutions, even ten semester hours credit for the work of the 
year. Procedures followed in schools giving one amount of credit when 
transfers present a different amount of credit for the first year’s work 
in a course like French are indicated in Tables XLV and XLVI. 
Answer 2 in each table seems quite hard on the students. It is interest- 
ing to note the few institutions using placement tests to determine 
the amount of knowledge possessed by the student and to determine 
the amount of credit to be given upon the amount of knowledge. 


TABLE XLVI 


PROCEDURES IN AWARDING CREDIT TO TRANSFERS WHO PRESENT 
SIX HOURS CREDIT FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH COURSE 
FOR WHICH YOU GIVE TEN HOURS 











Poticy NuMBER 

1. Consider as first-year work and be given 6 hours credit... ............0.0000- 209 
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TABLE XLVII 


WOULD CREDIT BE ALLOWED A TRANSFER FOR A COURSE NOT 
TAUGHT IN YOUR INSTITUTION BUT REGULARLY CREDITED 
TOWARD THE A.B. IN THE PREVIOUS INSTITUTION 











Poticy NuMBER 
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Some institutions offer and give credit toward the degree for courses 
which are not even taught in an institution that a transfer might wish 
to attend. In 314 institutions, according to Table XLVII, full credit 
is given for a course not taught in their institution but which was 
regularly credited toward the baccalaureate degree in the previous 
institution. Only 50 institutions reported that they would allow no 
credit if the course were not taught in their institution. Additional 
answers are indicated in Table XLVII. According to Tables XLVIII 
and XLIX, the procedures in this problem do not vary according to 
the curriculum organization of the school transferred to or according 
to the size of the institution to which the student may be transferring. 
Schools with centralized admission organization, according to Table L, 
apparently have a more liberal attitude toward awarding credit for 


TABLE XLVIII 


ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT FOR COURSE NOT TAUGHT IN ONE 
COLLEGE BUT REGULARLY CREDITED TOWARD A.B. IN 
INSTITUTION—ACCORDING TO CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION 








CurrRICULUM ORGANIZATION 








Poticy : TOTAL 
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1. Allow full credit...) 152 57 43 36 19 2 5 — | 314 
2. Allow nocredit....| 26 13 I I I 5 3 _— 50 
3. Consider each case 

individually. ...... 20 17 5 _ _ 2 — _ 44 
4. Allow credit if lib- 

eral arts work..... 9 5 I 2 oo — — — 17 
5. No answer........ 3 3 I 3 — I _ I 12 
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TABLE XLIX 


ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT FOR COURSES NOT TAUGHT IN ONE 
COLLEGE BUT REGULARLY CREDITED TOWARD A.B. IN 
EARLIER INSTITUTION—ACCORDING TO 
SIZE OF INSTITUTION 
































—_— Size or INSTITUTION 
Under | s00- | 1500- | 2500 No Total 
500 | 1499 | 2499 | Plus |Answer| *° 
T. GAMO W MINCHOGIC . ..5.6i5s5:50000g 600 120 113 31 37 13 314 
B TAUOW TO CIIING. «<<. siecle cidiecaieierece 16 21 4 7 2 50 
3. Consider each case individually. .... 12 15 6 9 2 44 
4. Allow credit if liberal arts work.... 5 4 2 5 I a7 
BRIN ARNEL 54:5 aisa-9 Sia wiesioss ene en 4 4 I I 2 12 
<a ean eR ne org 157 157 44 59 20 437 





courses not offered at their institution than do the decentralized or 
partly centralized admissions organizations. 

Maximum Credit Allowed Junior College Graduates Compared 
with the Number of Hours Required for the Degree. As indicated 
earlier in Table XXVII, the majority of the respondents do not allow 
members of their junior or senior class to attend the summer session 
of a junior college and receive credit toward the degree. Some institu- 
tions, however, indicate the permissibility of this procedure, provided 
that the work taken would not exceed the maximum amount of credit 
allowed for junior college work. Data regarding the number of hours 


TABLE L 


ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT FOR COURSES NOT TAUGHT IN ONE 
COLLEGE BUT REGULARLY CREDITED TOWARD A.B. IN 
EARLIER INSTITUTION—ACCORDING TO 
ADMISSIONS ORGANIZATION 

















ApMISsIONS ORGANIZATION 
P. tl T 
— Central- | Decen- a. No — 
ized tralized ized Answer 

Oe ig Cine: < | ars 270 PY 36 6 314 

3 GAMO W DOIGTERIE «6.6.5. ckcieeovsices 34 3 10 3 50 

3. Consider each case individually. . 33 Pt 7 > 44 
4. Allow full credit if liberal arts 

Be ioe iciteoie ta eiatorsiaiceonrearvenrs 13 2 2 = 17 

eM AABET 5 55-5 ss :Ssiesisia ates '0'e cies 7 = 2 3 12 

UCT [EERE Ree gee Pere ae. 357 9 577 14 437 
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TABLE LII 
ARE GENERAL, ORIENTATION, OR SURVEY COURSES OFFERED? 
Poticy NuMBER 
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required for the baccalaureate degree as contrasted with the maximum 
number of hours that may be allowed a junior college graduate is in- 
dicated in Table LI. Slightly more than 50 per cent of the credit for 
the degree may be earned in junior colleges and awarded junior college 
transfers. The median hours required for the degree are 124.5 with 
63.3 hours to be the median maximum allowed junior college gradu- 
ates toward the degree. There is a significant number of institutions re- 
quiring 120-124 hours for the degree which at the same time allow 
65-69 hours to junior college graduates. Some allow 70-74 hours to 
junior college graduates; one allows 75-79 hours for junior college 
graduation and one allows 85-89 hours for junior college graduation 
toward graduation requirements of 120-124 hours. 

General, Orientation, or Survey Courses. Much has been written 
about survey courses, their relation to the general educative process, 
and their value along other lines. Opinions and facts both vary. Some 
institutions do not value such general courses as highly as do others; 
consequently, do not give them a place in their curriculum offerings. 
According to Table LII, 220 institutions offer such general or survey 
courses and 208 do not. 

One would expect the 220 schools offering general courses to give . 
credit to transfers for such work. Of the 208 schools that do not offer 


TABLE LIII 


IF SURVEY OR ORIENTATION COURSES ARE NOT OFFERED, 
IS CREDIT ALLOWED TRANSFERS WHO PRESENT 
CREDITS IN SUCH COURSES? 
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TABLE LIV 


GENERAL, ORIENTATION, OR SURVEY COURSES OFFERED— 
ACCORDING TO CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 























Numser Courses 
CurRICULUM ORGANIZATION N. Av. for | Average 
Total | No. Ans. R a Total | for Those 
porting | Group Reporting 
1. Universities: ..66..<si06ees 95 47 48 1.35 2.69 
2. Liberal Arts Colleges...... 210 102 108 1.16 2.40 
3. Junior Colleges........... 42 24 18 0.90 2.92 
4. Teachers Colleges......... 51 21 30 1.58 2.93 
5. A. and M. Colleges. ...... 20 10 10 0.3 0.6 
6. Technical College......... 10 6 4 0.9 1.5 
7. Professional School........ 8 6 2 1.0 4.0 











such courses, 126 reported that they give transfers credit when it has 
been properly received in earlier institutions. It is also indicated in 
Table LIII that 43 institutions give no credit for survey courses when 
presented by transfer students. 

The departments having survey or orientation courses are given 
below with the number of institutions reporting survey courses in 
this field following each department: Humanities, 13; Art and Fine 
Arts, 19; Bible or Religion, 7; Biological Science, 39; Economics, 11; 
Education and Psychology, 21; Engineering, 6; English, 41; Geogra- 
phy, 1; History, 43; Home Economics, 9; Library Science, 2; Mathe- 
matics, 23; Modern Language, 7; Music, 8; Natural Science, 8; Phi- 
losophy, 11; Physical Science, 64; Political Science, 3; Science, 47; 
Sociology or Social Problems, 73; General courses not offered by any 
particular department, 17. 

Summarizing the information of the above paragraphs in another 
way, it may be said that orientation courses are offered in one depart- 
ment by 22 schools, two departments by 35 schools, three departments 


TABLE LV 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING NON-RESIDENCE WORK SUCH AS 
EXTENSION OR CORRESPONDENCE WORK 
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TABLE LVI 


INSTITUTIONS GIVING CREDIT TO TRANSFERS 
FOR NON-RESIDENCE CREDITS PRESENTED 
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by 21 schools, four departments by 6 schools, and in six departments 
by one school. 

The types of schools offering general courses and the average num- 
ber of courses per school are indicated on Table LIV. Liberal arts 
colleges average 2.4 such general or survey courses per school having 
any offerings of this type. Junior colleges offer 2.11, universities 2.69, 
and teacher’s colleges offer 2.93 such courses for each institution re- 
porting, whether they have such general courses or not. Since there 
is very little data regarding the number of such courses offered five or 
ten years ago, one cannot say whether growth along this particular line 
of curriculum organization has occurred or not. 

Non-residence Credit. Non-residence work is not offered in 258 
of the respondent schools, 176 offer such work, according to Table 
LV. Credit is allowed transfers for non-residence work when presented 
at time of application by 289 institutions, only 90, according to Table 
LVI, do not allow credit for non-residence work when credited toward 
the degree by the earlier institution. Of the 90 institutions not credit- 
ing non-residence work for transfers, 19 will accept the work as pre- 


TABLE LVII 


ARE NON-RESIDENCE CREDITS WHEN NOT ALLOWED TRANSFER 
STUDENTS CONSIDERED AS PREREQUISITES 
FOR ADVANCED WORK 
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requisite for advanced work in their institutions, 37 will not accept 
non-residence work for prerequisites, and only two report giving tests, 
according to Table LVII, to see if the student has sufficient knowledge 
for purposes of prerequisites. The limit placed on the amount of non- 
residence credit accepted toward the degree range from 0 to 99 hours, 
according to Table LVIII. The median is 31.5 hours. 


TABLE LVIII 


LIMIT PLACED ON QUANTITY OF NON-RESIDENCE WORK 
ACCEPTABLE FOR DEGREE 
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Orientation Procedures for Transfers. In an earlier report? it was 
pointed out that 85 per cent of the colleges contacted in that investiga- 
tion had organized an orientation week for freshmen, and about 30 
per cent allowed upper-class transfers to attend these exercises. In 
1938, nearly three years after the earlier report, 119 of our 437 
respondents required transfers to attend the orientation exercises, 130 
allowed transfers to attend, and 97 make no provision for their at- 
tendance. These and other data are contained in Table LIX. An in- 


*“Present Practice in Offering Guidance to Freshmen in 107 American Colleges 
and Universities,’ Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. XIII, No. 6, May 1936, p. 289. 
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TABLE LIX 


ARE TRANSFER STUDENTS REQUIRED TO ATTEND 
EXERCISES OF ORIENTATION WEEK? 
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teresting comparison may be made from the data in Table LX, giving 
the opinions of various individuals answering the questionnaire re- 
garding orientation programs for transfers, with the actual institu- 
tional procedure, as reported in Table LIX. Attendance at orientation 


TABLE LX 


SHOULD TRANSFERS BE REQUIRED TO ATTEND ORIENTATION 
EXERCISES?—OPINIONS OF RESPONDENTS 
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exercises should be required, according to the opinion of 154 individ- 
uals, 95 think they should have an orientation program of their own, 
making a total of 249 thinking that transfers at least need some sort 
of orientation—whereas only 119 schools require transfers to attend 


TABLE LXI 


ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND/OR OTHER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS USED 
WITH TRANSFERS DURING THE ORIENTATION PERIOD? 
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TABLE LXIlI 


USES MADE OF RESULTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND OTHER TESTS 
GIVEN DURING ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
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1. Advising student regarding academic work, lowering amount of work taken, 
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orientation exercises. It is the opinion of 124 individual respondents 
that orientation should not be required of transfer students. 

The use of psychological and other tests was reported, according to 
Table LXI, in 223 schools as a part of the orientation week procedure. 
It was reported in 144 schools that such tests are not used. The use to 
which these tests are put are described in Table LXII. Uses are un- 
doubtedly described in such general terms that one cannot be sure of 
the absence of duplication and a complete understanding of the de- 
scription of the functions given. 

Notification to Prospective Transfers of Credit to be Allowed. 
Transfers are notified exactly how much credit they will be allowed for 
the work done in the previous institution in 340 schools, 77.8 per 
cent of our respondents, according to Table LXIII. Notification, ac- 


TABLE LXIII 


ARE PROSPECTIVE TRANSFERS TOLD EXACTLY THE AMOUNT 
OF CREDIT THEY WILL BE ALLOWED? 
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TABLE LXIV 


WHEN ARE TRANSFER STUDENTS NOTIFIED OF EXACT CREDITS 
THEY WILL RECEIVE FOR EARLIER WORK? 
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cording to Table LXIV, is given at 297 schools before the transfer 
enters the second institution. In 28 cases, however, exact notification 
is not given the transfer until after his enrolment in the school trans- 
ferred to. It would seem wiser and more businesslike, to give this 
exact information regarding status and degree requirements before 
the transfer actually enrolls rather than after enrolment. In 209 of 
the 340 schools that give exact notice to transfers regarding the credit 
to be allowed toward the degree, according to Table LXV, the state- 
ments given are accurate, i.e., are not greatly changed. It was reported 
by 27 schools that credits are revised on the basis of grades earned in 
the institution transferred to. 

Methods Used in Evaluating Transfer Credit. The most popular 
method of evaluating credit earned elsewhere, according to Table 
LXVI, is that of referring to the catalogue description of the courses 
in the institution transferred from. Consultations with the departments 
concerned for advice was reported in 165 institutions; 142 reported 
the requirement of successful continuation in the school transferred to. 
Seven additional devices were reported as being used by a few schools. 

At times it seems wisest to give provisional credit to transfer stu- 


TABLE LXV 


IS STATEMENT OF CREDIT ALLOWED TRANSFER 
STUDENT ACCURATE? 
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TABLE LXVI 


METHODS USED IN EVALUATING CREDITS PRESENTED 
BY PROSPECTIVE TRANSFER 
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dents. Questions naturally arise regarding the methods of procedures 
used in validating provisional credit once these have been granted. 
These methods of validation of provisional credit are described in 
Table LXVII. Successful work in the institution transferred to seems 
the most popular, reported by 107 schools. It was reported by 27 
schools that all transfers are given provisional credit, validation de- 
pending upon successful work being done in the institution transferred 
to. Provisional credits are not used in 23 schools. Completion of 
successful sequence work is required in 68 institutions. It would be 
difficult to force a transfer to continue sequence work in each de- 


TABLE LXVII 


PROCEDURE USED IN VALIDATING PROVISIONAL CREDITS AWARDED 
TRANSFER STUDENT FOR WORK DONE ELSEWHERE 
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TABLE LXVIII 


SHOULD MATURITY, EXPERIENCE, AND OTHER ALLEGED DESIRED 
CHARACTERISTICS BE CONSIDERED IN EVALUATING CREDITS 
OF A PROSPECTIVE TRANSFER WHO YEARS AGO EARNED 
A POOR RECORD IN ANOTHER INSTITUTION? 
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partment in which credit is claimed. If this be done, the student may 
have to waste considerable time taking courses that do not make any 
contribution to his objective in life in order to continue courses taken 
elsewhere, and successfully claim credit earned there. 

Admission of Older Students by Transfer. Occasionally students 
leave college after earning a poor record and years later wish to 
transfer to a new institution. Should allowances be made for the ex- 
perience, maturity, and other alleged desirable characteristics of these 
students, offsetting the poor record that they earned years before? It 
was reported by 301 schools that such factors should be considered, 
with 105 schools reporting that they should be considered in admitting 
such people by transfer, according to Table LXVIII. These special 
considerations for age, maturity, etc., should lead the admissions ofh- 
cers to admit such transfers on a different basis than used with stu- 
dents of normal age, experience, and other characteristics, in the 
opinion of 279 schools. It was reported, however, by 96 schools, 
according to Table LXIX, that such students should not be admitted 
on any bases other than that used by students of normal age, maturity, 
and satisfactory record. 

Admission of Transfers from Foreign Institutions. Some colleges 


TABLE LXIX 


SHOULD CONSIDERATIONS FOR AGE, MATURITY, ET CETERA LEAD 
ONE TO ADMIT SUCH TRANSFERS ON BASES DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE USED IN ADMITTING TRANSFERS OF NORMAL 
AGE, EXPERIENCE, ET CETERA? 
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TABLE LXX 
ADMISSION OF TRANSFERS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
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admit large numbers of students each year from foreign colleges or 
universities. According to Table LXX, 160 of our respondents do 
not have such a problem, 27 give such credit provisionally, 15 follow 
the same procedure as if the student were transferring from an insti- 


TABLE LXXI 


IS DIFFICULTY EXPERIENCED IN SECURING PREPARATORY 
CREDITS OF TRANSFERS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS? 
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tution in this country, but 202 report the necessity of handling each 
case separately on the basis of merits as they can be established for 
each student. Difficulty is experienced in 136 schools in securing the 
preparatory school record of students who transfer from foreign 
institutions, according to Table LXXI. The various procedures used in 
securing preparatory credits of transfers from foreign institutions are 


TABLE LXXII 


PROCEDURE USED IN SECURING PREPARATORY CREDITS OF 
TRANSFERS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
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TABLE LXXIIl 


AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES OF INFORMATION AIDING IN EVALUATION 
OF CREDITS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
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described in Table LXXII. Procedures are almost evenly divided be- 
tween placing the responsibility on the students or requiring the col- 
lege to assume the responsibility for securing credits from their foreign 
source. Various sources of information of value in aiding one to 
evaluate transcripts from foreign universities which have been found 
helpful by our respondents are listed in Table LX XIII. The number, 
134 of 162, reporting that they have been helped by the United States 
Department of Interior, Office of Education, constitutes a remarkable 
tribute to the services rendered by that organization. 

Course Titles on Transfer Transcripts. Two-thirds—65.7 per cent 
—of the respondents issue transcripts giving descriptive titles of the 
courses credited to the account of transfers for work done in earlier 
institutions. It was reported by 51 institutions that they do not include 
titles for courses accepted by transfer but that they definitely should 


TABLE LXXIV 


DO TRANSCRIPTS CARRY DESCRIPTIVE TITLES OF COURSES ON 
WORK ACCEPTED FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS BY TRANSFER? 
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do so. One fifth—84, or 19.2 per cent—do not include descriptive 
titles for courses accepted by transfer and apparently do not feel the 
need for so doing. It is rather difficult to see how one can justify the 
procedure of omitting titles for the benefit of other institutions, state 
boards, and other agencies having need of suitable transcripts after 
graduation. It would also seem that a student accepted by transfer 
becomes a member of the official college family, the same as one who 
enters the family from high school, and is therefore entitled to the 
same service. 

Recruiting Students. Problems created by several institutions com- 
peting for the enrolment of a student is considered to be one of 
serious import by 260 correspondents. The problem was not considered 
as a serious one by 135 respondents. Willingness to co-operate with the 
Special Projects Committee of the A.A.C.R. in studying recruiting 
was expressed by 371 respondents if further study seems necessary 
or wise. Only 12 institutions reported an unwillingness to co-operate 
in such a study if it is carried on. 


SUMMARY 


The data reported in the preceding pages has attempted to give a 
picture of procedures now in use in 437 representative colleges and 
universities, professional schools, other technical colleges, and junior 
colleges in admitting students by transfer. Little effort has been made 
to indicate that one procedure is better than another. The value of 
this study lies in its being seriously considered by admissions officers 
in an attempt to justify their procedures when they are aware of pro- 
cedures used in other institutions. If a serious effort is made to under- 
stand other points of view and to justify one’s own procedure, it is 
believed that worth-while stimulation of thinking may result. 

It seems apparent, judging from many of the replies received, that 
academic bookkeeping procedures are frequently being accepted in lieu 
of assurance of knowledge or lack of knowledge in the mind of 
students. 

One cannot escape the belief portrayed many times in the tables 
presented earlier, that the integrity of the institution previously at- 
tended by the transfer student is a vital factor which should be con- 
sidered in allowing credit to the transfer student, particularly when 
there are differences in points of view of procedure between the first 
school attended and the school the transfer wishes to attend. 
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The admission of students by transfer is at best a difficult job. The 
admissions officer is expected to choose wisely between two opposing 
forces, (1) faculty regulations describing conditions under which 
credit may be granted and (2) public relations of the institution 
represented by the transfer clamoring for every possible hour of 
credit and willingness to make an issue over every hour of credit 
denied him. 

According to practice, as reported in the preceding pages, it would 
seem best for admissions to be handled as indicated by practices sum- 
marized below: 


1. By a centralized admissions office or division of the registrar's office. 

2. The admissions officer should be in authority over credits allowed 
transfers for work done in other institutions. He should, however, 
depend heavily upon advice and recommendations from the depart- 
ments in his school as to the specific nature of the credit to be 
granted. 

3. One-third of the schools rate schools previously attended by trans- 
fers. This rating is based upon the success of the transfer in the 
school transferred to. Such ratings when given have little effect upon 
future admissions from the school concerned. 

4, The transfer is usually asked to meet a minimum residence require- 
ment of one year in the school transferred to before he becomes a 
recipient of a degree. If he receives honors with his degree he must 
spend two years in residence. 

5. Native students—that is, those entering from high school rather 
than by transfer—are not permitted to spend their final period of 
residence, before receiving a degree, in another institution. 

6. As a rule, colleges seemingly do not think other colleges capable 
of doing an equal amount of academic work in one year. Certainly 
native students are allowed more credit in one year than are transfers 
for work done in another institution. 

7. Students of junior rank, or higher, are not allowed to return to 
junior college to take work for credit toward a degree. 

8. Transfers should present data regarding their high school course 
of study. This evidence is usually supplied by the college transferred 
from, on its transcript form. If the college record is satisfactory, 
little attention is paid to lower marks in high school. If a subject in 
high school required for admission in the college transferred to is 
omitted, it must be made up before admission. Credits earned for 
excess high school units, examinations in the freshman year on ad- 
vanced high school work, et cetera, are granted in the institutions 
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10. 


a. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


transferred to only if they give such credits to their own native 
freshmen. 


. To be regularly admitted on transfer one should have at least a C 


average in the institution previously attended. This is a sound pro- 
cedure, for if one has not earned a satisfactory record in his first 
college, the odds are against his doing so in another college. Courses 
are accepted by transfer if the mark therein is D, provided the 
general scholastic average is C or better. If one’s students go to the 
summer session of another institution, they will be credited with 
courses on which less than C was earned, even if their general aver- 
age is less than C. If the work of the summer session was so poor 
as to be termed “unsuccessful” native students are still readmitted 
to the institution without question. 

To avoid confusion and possible misunderstanding, it would seem 
well for students planning to attend another institution and later 
transfer the credits back to the parent institution to secure written 
advice and agreements regarding the courses to be taken and the 
credits to be awarded when transferred back with acceptable grades. 
The knowledge earned by the student and the integrity of the institu- 
tion transferred from should be more highly regarded than ques- 
tions regarding time at which the course was taken, sequence, or 
other details. One cannot always defend the procedures reported on 
this basis, however. 

General, orientation, or survey courses are offered in about one- 
half of the schools. About 65 per cent of those not offering such 
courses allow credit to the transfer for credits in these courses 
earned elsewhere. 

Although the majority of the schools do not offer non-residence in- 
struction they do credit such work on transfer for the equivalent of 
approximately one year’s work, 

In the opinion of the respondents, transfers need orientation to the 
new institution. Perhaps this should be a part of freshman week or 
perhaps organized otherwise. 

It would seem businesslike to notify the transfer of his status and 
degree requirements to be met at the time he is notified that his 
admission is approved. 

Various mechanical contrivances are reported for evaluating the 
knowledge of the transfer student as represented in his transcript. 
The most popular procedure is reading the catalogue description of 
the courses taken in the institution transferred from. 

Occasionally rules should be waived in admitting older experi- 
enced students who years ago earned poor records in other institu- 
tions and now wish to begin anew the task of earning a degree. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


The United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
offers an excellent service to institutions needing help in the evalu- 
ation of academic credentials from foreign institutions. 
Transcripts for transfer students show the titles of courses for which 
credit is allowed in the institution transferred to. To send less than 
this involves issuing incomplete records. 

If additional computations or permutations of data are desired by 
any member of the A.A.C.R. they can, in all probability, be produced 


if the request is made. 
—Volume 14, No. 3 








REDUCING THE RECRUITING ELEMENT IN LIB- 
ERAL ARTS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


KENNETH ALTON BROWNE 


ORRESPONDENCE and interviews with potential recipients of 
C scholarships and grants in aid comprise a considerable part of 
the work of the college registrar or director of admissions at certain 
times of the year. This work is intensified by the fact that these awards, 
increased in number and value by some institutions in recent years, 
are used as student recruiting devices. With prospective students shop- 
ping for scholarships and tuition rebates, and colleges competing for 
students, should not college officials either accept this activity as a 
part of the process of selecting and admitting students, or assume the 
responsibility for creating conditions which tend to discourage such 
prospecting? 

The great variation among colleges as to the value of these awards 
and the manner in which they are administered contribute to the 
recruiting element of college scholarship programs. Policies pertaining 
to remission of fees will vary in accordance with local conditions, 
such as funds available for scholarships, restrictions imposed by 
donors, and the financial stress of communities from which students 
come. On the other hand, many scholarship awards, such as honor 
awards to valedictorians of high school classes, are common to a 
large number of colleges; yet there is considerable variation among 
colleges in the administration of these awards. 

Preliminary to attacking the problem of how to reduce the recruiting 
element of a liberal arts college scholarship program, the writer pro- 
ceeded to ascertain facts concerning the extent and nature of the 
variation in scholarship programs (a) among similar colleges of the 
liberal arts type and (b) between private liberal arts colleges and state 
colleges and universities in a given territory. 


FOURTEEN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Fourteen liberal arts colleges were selected for study of their schol- 
arship programs. They varied in enrolments from 300 to 1,000 and 
in annual scholarship grants from $3,600 to $45,000. Selection, which 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF ENDOWMENT WITH TOTAL AMOUNT AND 
RANGE OF SCHOLARSHIPS IN FOURTEEN COLLEGES 














a RELATION OF 
— Veenae RANGE OF ENDOWMENT | SCHOLARSHIP TO 
Sennsanund Grants! or Cottece? | ENDOWMENT 
(Percentage) 

(Iowa) 
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(Kansas) 
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(Missouri) 

William Jewell......... 12,800 40- 200 1, 300,000 I 
(Nebraska) 

BIN ea cece sssse Se 6,300 50- 200 335,000 1.9 

RAANADIOS 65.5551 6-0.400 sisielse 8,800 50- 100 805,000 I 

CR kccncenwnwnse 12,549 50- 100 1, 100,000 3 
(Ohio) 

A Te 20,000 100- 200 3,215,000 0.6 
(Pennsylvania) 

Westminster........... 41,000 50- 350 900 , 000 4.6 
(Wisconsin) 

DR is sis oanwsax ens 23,000 50- 350 2, 500,000 0.9 

















1 Ratcliffe, Ella B.: Scholarships and Fellowships Available At Institutions of Higher 
Education. Bulletin No. 10, 1936, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., pp. 72-94. (Data reported are for the 1934-35 academic year.) 

2 Marsh, a S. (Ed.), American Universities and Colleges. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1936, Pt. II. (Data reported are for the 1934-35 academic year.) 


does not profess to be a representative sampling of colleges, was 
limited chiefly to midwestern colleges with a few institutions outside 
this region chosen for comparative purposes. Three of the group are 
in Iowa, three in Kansas, three in Nebraska, and one each in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 

A study of Tables I, II, and III will reveal an apparent lack of re- 
lationship between the total value of scholarships granted and the 
endowment, between enrolment and the number of awards; and a posi- 
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tive relationship between the average scholarship grant per student 
and the total cost to the student of college per year. 

Table I shows the value of annual scholarship and fee remission 
grants, the range of individual reductions, and the endowment of each 
college. General endowment is studied here because no information 
is available on the amount of scholarship endowments, and because 
many of the fee remissions come from the current funds supplied 
chiefly by general endowment income. Casual observation will disclose 
that the three colleges which rank highest in amount of endowment are 
not the schools with the largest scholarship funds, and that Grinnell, 
with the third largest endowment, offers double the amount in fee 
rebates that are available at the institutions ranking first and second 
in endowment. On the other hand, Baker, offering the smallest amount 
in total value of awards, has three times the endowment of Doane, 
which in turn spends nearly double Baker’s total bill for scholarships. 
Considering the ratio between their scholarship and endowment funds, 
these five colleges stand at the top of the group in value of scholarship 
aid given: Westminster, Morningside, Simpson, Grinnell, and Doane. 

In Table II the total number of scholarships granted is compared 
with the enrolment of each of the fourteen colleges. The institutions 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF ENROLMENT AND NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT FOURTEEN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
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rere 621 230 35 
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DE PEIARRINOR sire c ccane wes cede 701 158 22 
1 St ro a ee 674 143 21 
So rrr 441 go 20 
a 5 | ee eee 321 46 15 








1 Marsh, C. S. (Ed.), ibid. 
? Ratcliffe, Ella B., ibid. 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCHOLARSHIP GRANT PER STUDENT 
WITH THE TOTAL ESTIMATED YEAR'S EXPENSES AT EACH 
OF FOURTEEN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 











pn RELATION OF 
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1 Computed by dividing the total value of scholarship grants at each institution by the 
number of students holding scholarships. 

2 Marsh, Clarence S. (Ed.), ibid. 
are ranked here according to the percentage of scholarship holders 
enrolled, and in this respect the two smallest colleges, Doane and 
Baker, stand at opposite ends of the list. Half of Doane’s students 
apparently held fee reduction privileges in 1934-35, while only 15 
per cent of the Baker students held such awards. 

Just how far the scholarship goes toward paying the average re- 
cipient’s college expenses is shown in Table III. The figures show 
the relationship between the average scholarship grant and the liberal 
estimate of expenses at each of the colleges. Simpson heads the list 
of colleges in this ranking according to the percentage of the total 
student expenses by which the average scholarship holder’s costs are 
reduced. There appears to be closer relationship here than in the 
previous comparisons; that is, the amount of scholarship aid is 
generally high in cases where the total cost per year is relatively high, 
and vice versa. Considerable variation obviously exists, however, in the 
percentage of the total cost which the average grant pays, the range 
being from 8 at Washburn to 21 at Simpson. The average for the 
group is 13 per cent. 

In summarizing the analysis of variation in liberal arts college 
scholarship programs, the writer made a comparison of the ranking of 
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the fourteen institutions in these three respects: (a) the percentage 
of the enrolment receiving scholarships, (b) the average value of the 
award per student aided and (c) the percentage of the student’s total 
college expenses which the average scholarship pays. Rankings taken 


TABLE IV 


RANKING OF FOURTEEN COLLEGES ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF 
FINANCIAL AID GIVEN THROUGH SCHOLARSHIPS 
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from Tables II and II are averaged in Table IV to make the com- 
parison. Westminster gives the greatest amount of aid, tying with 
four other colleges for second place in percentage of enrolment aided 
and ranking second in amount of help per student and in the per- 
centage of the student’s expenses the average grant pays. With the 
exception of the three highest in the list, the colleges vary considerably 
in their ranking in the three measures of scholarship aid. Washburn 
gives the least financial aid of this type, ranking ninth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth in the three items considered. 


VARIATIONS IN POLICY AMONG LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


The variety of scholarship provisions is further illustrated by a study 
of catalogs of these liberal arts colleges. For convenience of dis- 
cussion, various provisions for the so-called honor scholarships for 
freshmen will be considered first; and then will follow a brief descrip- 
tion of requirements for refund to the college of scholarship money if 
the student should transfer to another institution before graduation. 

A midwestern college remits half tuition for one year to the “‘out- 
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standing” boy and girl of each high school class in the state. The 
reduction is applicable on the second semester’s expenses, if the first 
semester’s record is satisfactory. Several colleges in another state 
limit their honor awards to approximately one fourth the tuition costs 
for each of the four years. 

Another college implies by its catalog that its scholarship is for the 
full tuition, that it usually goes to the high school valedictorian, but 
that all of the upper ten per cent of the class are eligible to apply for 
it. Limiting its honor scholarships to twenty men and twenty women, 
another institution bases the tuition awards on outstanding academic 
work, character, and leadership. They are renewable if the holder 
makes a scholastic average of B and gives further evidence of high 
character and leadership. A similar provision, used by several colleges, 
dictates forfeiting of the scholarship if the grades do not equal the 
average of the student’s class. 

Recipients of scholarships at one college accept their awards above 
the freshman year with the understanding that they are to remain 
until graduation or repay the value of the scholarship used at the 
time of. transfer. Holders of about a third of another institution’s 
scholarships must repay if they leave before graduation, while this 
provision is in force for all scholarship winners at other schools. One 
college’s recipients of student aid grants are under no obligation, but 
are requested to repay as soon as possible regardless of whether or 
not they stay until graduation. Another uses a variation of the refund 
idea in taking a note for the value of a half-tuition reduction made to 
students enrolled by their denominational boards as preparing for 
special Christian work. Students forfeit the note if they do not enter 
this type of work or if they do not stay in it at least two years after 
graduation. 

Most of one college’s awards are grants of aid, based primarily on 
need—plus ‘‘reasonably good scholastic standing.”” Applicants must 
furnish references and a budget of income and expenses. Another 
school, which requires all grant in aid recipients to live in one of the 
dormitories, apparently offers no high school honor scholarship but 
encourages scholastic attainment by awarding full tuition reductions 
to the freshman, sophomore, and junior each year who makes the 
“‘most satisfactory records in scholarship, character, and conduct.” 


EFFECT OF STATE COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


It is admitted that a college’s scholarship program has a definite 
student recruiting effect, whether or not college officials advertise their 
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scholarships for the purpose of attracting students. For this reason 
administrators of liberal arts college scholarships are beginning to 
take cognizance of the provisions for scholarships in the teachers 
colleges and state universities—institutions of a different type but 
drawing students from the same general area as that served by a given 
group of liberal arts colleges. 

State universities and teachers colleges in some states commonly 
grant exemption from all of the tuition or all regular fees to the 
recipients of honor scholarships among high school graduates.’ Teach- 
ers colleges in one midwestern state permit their scholarship winners 
to be chosen from the upper ten per cent in scholarship of the senior 
class, and the award amounts to all of the student’s regular fees. It 
is of the same monetary value as the denominational liberal arts col- 
lege award in that state; but the latter award amounts to about one 
fourth of the tuition, and in many of the liberal arts schools there are 
fees in addition to the tuition. 

A similar situation exists in regard to this state’s university regents’ 
scholarships. Since their value is sufficient to cover all the regular fees, 
a regents’ scholarship means practically the same as a full tuition schol- 
arship would mean at one of the liberal arts colleges. 

In one state, high school faculties are asked by the state institutions 
to consider general promise and leadership, in addition to scholarship, 
in the selection of a boy and a girl from each high school to be 
awarded scholarships; these awards consist of exemption from fees for 
a four-year period. In another state, the number of scholarships 
awarded is based on the number of graduates at each high school— 
one for each 25 in the class. Renewal of scholarships at most of the 
state schools is earned by maintenance of good scholastic records. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING SCHOLARSHIPS 


Before summarizing and drawing conclusions from the data pre- 
sented, one should consider the principles by which scholarships and 
grants of aid should be governed. The writer believes that adherence 
to principles such as are listed below would aid materially in reducing 
the recruiting element in liberal arts college scholarship programs: 

1. The primary purpose in making these awards is to encourage 
high scholastic attainment.? The secondary purpose is to aid students 


of promise who could not otherwise finance their college education. 


* Conclusion drawn from the study of catalogs of a number of these institutions. 
* Gardner, Donfred H., Student Personnel Service, The University of Chicago Press, 
1936, pp. 133, 134. 
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2. When the secondary purpose dominates, the award should be 
designated as a grant in aid and not a scholarship. 

3. All awards should be made in strict conformity with published 
rules for their administration, an outline of which should be printed 
in the college catalog. 

4. Retention of awards should be based on maintenance of high 
standards of scholarship and citizenship. 

5. Colleges should not grant scholarships to such a high percentage 
of the enrolment that the awards carry no special honor or distinction. 

6. In so far as is possible, scholarships and grants in aid should be 
financed by special endowment. College officials should not allow the 
number and value of “unfunded” scholarships to increase to the ex- 
tent that they seriously affect the educational budget, and consequently 
the instructional quality, of their institutions. 

7. The college should reserve the sole right to name recipients of 
awards. Accepting scholarship money on condition that the donors 
be allowed to designate the recipients should be discouraged as a 
_ practice which is unsound een eed and which may lead the col- 

lege into embarrassing situations: 

8. Awards should not be so large as to be considerably in excess of 
the needs of the recipients. The amounts should bear a relationship 
to the students’ normal college expenses; increased financial resources 
of the college should in general result in a greater number of awards 
made available rather than increases in the values of the individual 
awards. 

9. Institutions of a similar type, located in the same general area 
in respect to their student constituency, should approximate uniformity 
in the value of awards which are made for similar standards of achieve- 
ment. For example, the high school honor scholarships commonly 
awarded to high ranking high school graduates should be uniformly 
valued at one fourth, one half, or all the tuition or general fees of 
institutions in a given area. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions and recommendations are made, in the 
light of several of the above principles which are pertinent to the in- 
formation which has been presented. 


* Reeves, Floyd W., and others, The Liberal Arts College, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 650, 651. 
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The Fourteen Liberal Arts Colieges 


1. There is apparently no relationship between the total value of 
scholarships and the endowment. The value of these awards ranges 
from 0.4 per cent to 4.6 per cent of the endowment, averaging 1.7 
per cent. This wide range not only describes variation in scholarship 
policies, but suggests a warning against possible inroads on educa- 
tional standards to institutions granting large sums in scholarships #f 
those amounts are not financed in part at least by special endowment. 

2. From 8 to 21 per cent of the students’ annual college expenses 
is paid to the students holding scholarships; the mean is 13 per cent 
and the median 11.5 per cent. Since the range indicated here is taken 
from the average for each college, it does not represent the true 
extremes. Those colleges which have students whose awards exceed 
the maximum average of 21 per cent of their expenses should prob- 
ably investigate the advisability of reducing the value of the scholar- 
ships. 

3. There is wide variation among the colleges in the percentage 
of the student body holding scholarships, the range being from 15 
to 50 per cent and the median 35 per cent. It is possible to assume 
that the honor and distinction tend to fade as the number of scholar- 
ship holders increases in an institution, and that large percentages of 
scholarship recipients suggest excessively active student recruiting 
efforts; on the other hand, this condition may be a result of a very 
highly endowed scholarship fund or it may indicate that a large num- 
ber of outstanding scholars recognize the high academic standing of 
the institution. 

4, The evidence presented stresses the great diversity in practice 
with reference to a common type of award—the scholarships to the 
outstanding graduate or graduates of high school classes. This varia- 
tion, which encourages using scholarships in competitive bidding for 
students, could be eliminated by co-operative adjustment of scholar- 
ship values on regional or state-wide bases. 


State Universities and Teachers Colleges 


State teachers colleges and state universities, in the midwest at least, 
commonly exempt the scholarship recipients from all tuition fees. 
Although in some cases these awards are of the same monetary value 
as the high school honor scholarships awarded by the private liberal 
arts colleges, the latter amount to only one fourth of the tuition at 
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many of the liberal arts colleges which grant them. This financial 
discrepancy may be expected to be a factor in influencing the honor 
students to choose the state colleges. Here is further evidence of a 
variation in scholarship values which is conducive to student recruit- 
ing. Here again it appears that the condition could be eliminated by 
planning through associations which include both private and state 
institutions. 
Co-operation Recommended 


It is recommended, therefore, that state or regional associations of 
both private and state colleges and universities co-operate in a general 
study of scholarship administration and that in particular they develop 
uniform plans for administering the awards commonly granted to the 
top ranking students in high school graduating classes. These regional 
committees on college and university scholarships could enlist the 
support of secondary school officials in discouraging the prospecting 
for scholarships and in co-operating to provide comparable data on 
which to base selection of scholarship recipients. 

The writer believes that college scholarships and grants in aid can 
be made to serve their true purposes if the institutions unite in fol- 
lowing definite principles and policies, such as those outlined here. 
If, however, colleges do not find it possible or desirable to engage in 
a co-operative effort to eliminate the use of scholarships, particularly 
those not financed by special endowment, in student recruiting ac- 
tivities, then possibly a more fundamental problem awaits solution. 
If there are far too many scholarships offered for the purpose of at- 
tracting students, is this an outgrowth of the possibility that there are 
too many colleges with traditional liberal arts curriculums for the 
number of youth who are interested or who are financially or intel- 
lectually capable of attending them? Does not this condition, if it 
exists, suggest a need for a shift in emphasis toward (a) high scholar- 
ship rather than large enrolments, and (b) development of institu- 
tions with unique curriculums to fit the needs of particular localities 
and student constituencies? The latter emphasis would tend to reduce 
competition for students over wide areas, while adoption of suggestion 


(a) would eliminate the use of scholarships for building enrolments. 
—Volume 14, No. 3 
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A STUDY OF MARKS IN TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES 
J. R. MCLEMORE 


HIS STUDY was set-up in order to ascertain how much uniformity 
.. in grading standards among Texas junior colleges. The 
study included twenty-one junior colleges, six independent colleges 
and fourteen municipal institutions. This does not include all insti- 
tutions of these types in Texas but only those which volunteered in- 
formation for the study. 

Each institution was requested to supply the distribution of grades 
for the scholastic years 36-37, 37-38 in ten different subject divisions. 
The subjects included are: English, Mathematics, Social Science, Lan- 
guages, Sciences, Education and Art. 

The following is a complete list of the colleges included in the 
study: 


Kilgore College Blinn College 

Tyler Junior College Wayland College 

Paris Junior College Lee Junior College 

Clifton College Schreiner Institute 

University of Texas Hockaday Junior College 
Texas Lutheran College Lon Morris College 

San Angelo College Victoria Junior College 
Temple Junior College Hillsboro Junior College 
Lamar College Gainesville Junior College 
Hardin Junior College Corpus Christi Junior College 


Edinburg Junior College 


At the beginning of Table I is shown a bar graph, suggested by 
some educators as a basis for distribution of each of the five grade- 
marks. This suggested distribution is given only in order to have some 
possible measuring-stick with which to compare the various colleges. 
The total number (frequency) of each mark in all the subject di- 
visions was found for each college and the percentages of each mark 
found as is indicated by the bar graphs. This method of graphing 
results was employed because of its simplicity to one not acquainted 
with the usual statistical procedure and because of the ease with which 
it may be presented. 
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TABLE I 


BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED 
IN TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1936-37 and 1937-38 


A COMMONLY USED GRADE CURVE 


















































A 7% 
B 24% 
c 38% 
D —— 24% 
F 7% 
College A—Municipal, Large, Non-Southern Association 
NO. MARKS 
A — 12% 686 
B 27% 1534 
£ _—e 32% 1841 
D 14% 780 
F ——_—_—_—__——_—__ 16% 920 
College B—Municipal, Large, Southern Association 
A 18% 521 
B 32% 906 
C = 31% 903 
D ——-——-— 11% 321 
F ——__—- 8% 218 
College C—Municipal, Large, Southern Association 
A 15% 883 
B 33% 919 
C 35% 996 
D 11% 625 
i 5 310 


College D—Independent, Small, Non-Southern Association 
A 28% 303 
B 34% 368 
C 28% 309 
D 
F 
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College E* 
NO. MARKS 
A 13% 17707 
B 25% 35781 
C 30% 42466 
D 18% 25316 
F 14% 19362 
College F—Independent, Small, Non-Southern Association 
A 17% 417 
B 31% 784 
C 32% 817 
D 16% 397 
KS . 107 
College G—Municipal, Large, Southern Association 
A 15% 395 
B 30% 807 
C 30% 807 
D 16% 424 
F 10% 261 


College H—Municipal, Non-Southern Association 


Percentages of the subjects only sent in and cannot be used in this table. 


College I—Municipal, Large, Southern Association 


17% 1154 
33% 2203 
. 35% 2325 
| 513 
——s 527 
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College J—Municipal, Large, Non-Southern Association 


15% 744 
27% 1330 
31% 1542 
17% 830 
11% 543 

















ZOOW> 








* Total number semester hours of each mark. 
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College K—Municipal, Small, Non-Southern Association 
NO. MARKS 





26% 404 
36% 552 





24% 380 





9% 145 


— 70 


College L—Independent, Small, Non-Southern Association 





21% 476 
40% 895 





27% 609 
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College M—Municipal, Small, Non-Southern Association 
26% 552 





34% 721 








24% 514 
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11% 233 
6% 135 
College N—Independent, Large, Southern Association 


9% 392 
23% 1026 








34% 1541 
20% 900 
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College O—Independent, Small, Non-Southern Association 
23% 330 








28% 405 
32% 470 
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4% 59 


College P—Independent, Large, Non-Southern Association 
20% 436 








35% 773 
33% 737 
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College Q—-Municipal, Small, Non-Southern Association 


NO. MARKS 
A 22% 459 
B 32% 682 
C 30% 636 
D 
F 














12% 259 
— 90 


College R—Municipal, Large, Non-Southern Association 

22% 665 
31% 934 
25% 745 
12% 357 
9% 288 


College S—Municipal, Small, Non-Southern Association 


25% 432 
28% 487 
31% 545 
7% 126 
——— 146 
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College T—Municipal, Small, Non-Southern Association 


26% 399 
27% 417 
27% 407 
9% 133 
11% 161 














MOOW> 


College U—Municipal, Large, Southern Association 

12% 219 
27% 498 
35% 650 
16% 301 
10% 177 


A casual glance at Table I will show a wide variation in grading 
among the colleges studied, and the total number of marks used over 
a two-year period should make the study statistically significant. The 
grade curve in a large majority of the twenty-one Texas junior colleges 
is skewed considerably to the side of high marks. 

Tables were also prepared showing the numbers and percentages of 
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marks in the subjects English, mathematics, the social sciences, lan- 
guages, sciences, business, music and art in the individual colleges 
but cannot be included here for lack of space. As is to be expected, 
the variation was noticeably greater among the different colleges where 
marks in individual subjects were concerned than where the total of 
all marks was being considered. College K showing that 92 per cent 
of the English grades in this institution were C or higher, and College 
O, showing only one failing grade in a total of 276 in this subject, 
were interesting examples of splendid material, excellent teaching, or 
liberal grading, or a combination of the three. College D, which 
showed 62 per cent A’s and 34 per cent B’s, or 96 per cent of the 
mathematics grades to be A’s and B’s, was in marked contrast with 
College G where 36 per cent of all mathematics marks were F’s. 

It was found that the percentage of marks in business and in music 
and art indicate, as might be anticipated, that the junior colleges have 
a tendency to grade more liberally in these subjects, more or less 
terminal in nature, than in the academic or preparatory courses. There 
are some colleges, however, that grade rather rigidly in these subjects. 
In College A, 19 per cent of the marks in business were failing and 
only 11 per cent were A’s and 24 per cent B’s. The highest percentage 
of F’s in music and art in any institution is in College J, where the 
number reaches 7 per cent. Generally speaking, the grading is un- 
usually liberal in music and art in the colleges offering these sub- 
jects. 

Table II shows a departure from the previous type of table. The 
total number (frequency) of each mark in the junior colleges com- 
bined is compared in percentages with those in the University of Texas 
freshman and sophomore subjects. The two bar graphs are made to- 
gether in order to give an exact and striking comparison of the grad- 
ing of the junior colleges as a whole with the grading of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. That the University grading is the more strict will 
perhaps come as no surprise. The University gave 4 percentage points 
less A’s, 5 percentage points less B’s, 1 percentage point less C’s, 5 
percentage points more D’s, and 5 percentage points more F’s than 
the combined junior college group. 

Table III was made after the bar graphs for all individual colleges 
were completed. A careful scrutiny of these individual graphs in- 
dicated that College D was the most liberal of all the junior colleges 
in grading and that College N was the most rigid. In order to make 
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n- TABLE II 
ps BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED IN 
d, FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE SUBJECTS 
Le UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS (upper lines) 
of AND 
nt TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES (lower lines) 
ge 1936-37 and 1937-38 
ct, NO. MARKS 
or A 13% 17707* 
we 17% 8152 
“wa B 25% 35781 
th 30% 13905 
Cc 30% 42466 

31% 14427 
“an D 18% 25316 
on 13% 6026 
as F 14% 19362 
re ————— 9% 4129 
ci * Total number semester hours of each mark. 
- more vivid the contrast between the standards of grading of these two 


colleges, the two graphs were made together. As can be seen, College 


- D gives 19 percentage points more A’s, 11 percentage points more B’s, 
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a BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED IN 
wal COLLEGE D (upper lines) 
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to- COLLEGE N (lower lines) 
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ef- NO. MARKS 
rill A 28% 303 
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C 28% 309 

34% 1541 
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TABLE IV 


BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED IN 
MUNICIPAL JUNIOR COLLEGES (upper lines) 
AND 
CHURCH OR INDEPENDENT JUNIOR COLLEGES (lower lines) 
1936-37 and 1937-38 


























NO. MARKS 
A 17% 7328 
17% 2354 
B 30% 12936 
30% 4251 
C 32% 13558 
32% 4483 
D 12% 5203 
13% 1896 
F 9% 3953 
8% 1055 


6 percentage points less C’s, 12 percentage points less D’s, and 12 per- 
centage points less F’s than College N. 

Table IV shows a comparison between thirteen municipal junior 
colleges and the six church or independent colleges. One college was 
an independent college for one year and a county college for the 


TABLE V 


BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED IN 
SMALL COLLEGES (upper lines) 
AND 
LARGE COLLEGES (lower lines) 
1936-37 and 1937-38 























NO. MARKS 
A mn 295 4208 
15% 5878 
B 33% 6084 
29% 11649 
C 29% 5424 
33% 12997 
DD arrinniee 3095 1892 
13% 5352 
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second year of the study, so it was omitted. This table is remarkable 
because of the almost identical standards of grading in the two differ- 
ent kinds of colleges. It will be noted that the percentage of A’s, of 
B’s, and of C’s is identical, whereas the municipal colleges gave one 
percentage point less of D’s and one percentage point more failing 
grades than the independent colleges. 


TABLE VI 


BAR GRAPHS REPRESENTING MARKS RECORDED IN 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION COLLEGES (upper lines) 
AND 
NON-SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION COLLEGES (lower lines) 
1936-37 and 1937-38 
NO. MARKS 
A 15% 4219 
20% 5867 
28% 7630 
30% 9109 
35% 9608 
29%, 8815 
13% 3554 
12% 3690 
——— 2426 
9% 2652 
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In order to make Table V, the twenty junior colleges were divided 
into two groups, the ten largest colleges in one and the ten smallest 
colleges in the other as shown by the number of marks recorded in 
each college. As can be seen at a glance, the larger colleges are con- 
siderably more rigid in their grading standards than the smaller col- 
leges. It might be advanced that the smaller colleges can do more 
thorough work because of their smaller number of students. However, 
no attempt is made to explain why these conditions exist but only to 
show that they do. 

Seven of the twenty-one colleges included in the study hold mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of Colleges. Table VI shows a 
comparison between these colleges and the other colleges not holding 
such membership included in the study. It will be noted that the col- 
leges holding membership in this agency grade considerably more 
rigidly than those not holding such membership except that the per- 
centage of failure in the two types of schools is identical. 
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From the material presented, the following conclusions seem reason- 
able: 

1. Practically all individual colleges vary considerably from the 
suggested grade curve, particularly in that not one gives the suggested 
percentage of C’s, and most of the colleges grade more liberally than 
the suggested curve. 

2. The variation from college to college in grading standards is 
greater than might be expected in the same type of institution in the 
same state. 

3. Although the standard of grading in a few individual junior 
colleges seems to be more rigid than the grading in the freshman and 
sophomore subjects in the University of Texas, when all junior 
colleges are considered as a unit, the standard is considerably more 
liberal than in the University. 

4. Asa tule, the junior colleges seem to be more liberal in grading 
where such commonly called terminal courses as business and music 
and art are concerned than where strictly academic or preparatory sub- 
jects are in question. 

5. There is practically no difference in grading standards between 
the municipal colleges as one group and the church or independent 
colleges as another. 

6. Larger colleges grade considerably more rigidly than smaller 
colleges when the two groups are considered. 

7. Colleges in the Southern Association Grade considerably more 
rigidly than those not holding membership in the Southern Associa- 


tion. 
—Volume 14, No. 3 








A REVISION IN REGISTRATION PROCEDURE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


TRUE E. PETTENGILL 


MODIFICATION of registration procedure became effective in 
1934-35 at the University of Minnesota which considerably re- 
duced the detail of registration and allied procedures with accompany- 
ing savings in budget expenditures in administrative offices. The plan 
was proposed as an emergency measure to abandon certain established 
procedures with immediate savings in expenditures with the view to 
developing cumulative records gradually as the finances of the insti- 
tution permit increases in budget allotments. The new plan of pro- 
cedure was immediately adopted by the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, General College, University College, College of Educa- 
tion, Medical School, School of Medical Technology, School of Nurs- 
ing, and the Graduate School, and later by the College of Pharmacy. 
This includes approximately two-thirds of the total University enrol- 
ment. 
The following general principles were involved in the plan: 


1. A shift of emphasis from details intended primarily for restriction 
and control to those contributing to improvement in educational coun- 
seling and development of student responsibility. 

2. The elimination of all steps in the registration and related procedures 
not essential to the educational program of the college, to the pro- 
tection of an adequate permanent academic record of the student, or 
to the proper assurance of the University against loss of income from 
fees. 

3. The discontinuance of duplication of records within the University 
where such duplication existed, and provision that the elimination 
of certain records previously kept in the Registrar’s Office should not 
result in decentralized records in the offices of the individual colleges. 

4. The transfer of certain responsibilities from the administration to 
the student and of certain other responsibilities to the individual 
members of the teaching staff. 


The plan did not revise in any way the existing faculty regulations 
which students were expected to follow to insure normal progress 
toward graduation. The plan provided for placing the responsibility 
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for following the regulations to a larger degree upon the individual 
student. The practice of checking programs of study to see that stu- 
dents register for required courses or do not register for courses for 
which they have not the proper prerequisites or do not take more or 
less than a certain number of credits was discontinued. 

No change was made in the counseling facilities afforded students 
in planning their programs. Freshmen entering the University are 
registered in consultation with members of the faculty as usual. Other 
students are instructed to consult their advisers in making out their 
programs, but advisers’ signatures on registration blanks are not re- 
quired except in those colleges desiring to continue this practice. Ex- 
cept for the junior college of the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, advisers’ signatures were continued as required. 

Registration blanks are filed with the Registrar’s office as a basis 
for determining fees and students receive statements of fees due which 
they are expected to pay before classes begin. Students are asked to 
file notice of any change of registration so that a central record of 
the classes they are attending will be available. If the change in regis- 
tration affects the amount of fees due, the student is expected to re- 
quest a statement of additional fees required or ask for a refund 
adjustment. In writing the fee statements from the registration blanks 
as they are turned in during the registration period, the student's classi- 
fication is indicated in sufficient detail so that a statistical report of 
enrolment can be made by colleges, men, women, classification, and 
source at the close of registration and weekly thereafter. This informa- 
tion appears on the student’s receipt and is in this way available to in- 
structors and counselors with whom he is associated. 

Students are required to present their fee receipts to their instructors 
as evidence of authorization to attend class. Instructors in courses for 
which special fees are charged are asked to check to see that these 
fees as well as the regular tuition has been paid. At the opening 
session of each course, members of the staff announce the prerequisites 
for the course and arrange to advise with students who have not 
formally met these requirements. The final decision rests with the in- 
structor as to whether or not the student has sufficient background to 
profitably pursue his course. Previously such matters were acted upon 
by the Students’ Work Committees of the various colleges but grew 
to be an unnecessary formality as the Students’ Work Committee 
action necessarily followed the recommendation of the instructor con- 


cerned. 
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After classes have begun current files of student records are estab- 
lished on the basis of fees paid and fee payments are recorded on the 
records. Student registrations are recorded in advance in preparation 
for the entry of grades at the close of the quarter. The policy is to 
record whatever the faculty reports regardless of the student’s original 
registration. If it appears that a student has not attended a course for 
which he originally registered, the registration is marked cancelled on 
the record. Grades received for courses attended for which the student 
had not previously registered are entered without special faculty ac- 
tion providing the student was eligible to attend the course. This 
procedure makes the record-keeping more flexible and eliminates what 
appeared to be unnecessary routine when students were required to 
secure the approval of the Students’ Work Committee of their college 
to receive credit for a course they may have successfully completed 
without proper registration. Faculty action in these cases has always 
been more or less a matter of routine approval as it is questionable that 
credit could be justly refused on a technicality of registration if all 
other requirements have been satisfied and the students have done 
satisfactory work in the course. 

Before issuing the grades, records are checked for proper payment of 
fees, and in case a fee is outstanding the student is billed for the amount 
due and his grades withheld. If it appears that there has been an at- 
tempt to take advantage of the liberal features of the plan to delay 
payment of fees, the student is charged a penalty for late payment. 
All grade reports to students bear a statement to the effect that if any 
grades have been omitted, the student should report to the Registrar 
for adjustment. In this way the responsibility is placed upon the stu- 
dent to investigate if the report he receives is not a complete state- 
ment of his accomplishment. 

Students who find it necessary or desirable to cancel part of their 
course work are permitted to do so without central faculty action. 
Students are urged to consult with their advisers before making 
changes in registration and to notify their instructors and the Regis- 
trar’s office of their change in program. The instructor reports ‘‘can- 
celled without grade’ if the student is doing passing work at the 
time of cancellation, and “‘cancelled with fail” if he is below pass- 
ing. Instructors are asked to indicate the date of cancellation on their 
final report as a basis for determining later, if the question should 
arise, whether or not the student is entitled to a partial refund of 
fees because of the cancellation. 
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Students are expected to follow the curricula outlined in the bul- 
letins and must petition to the Students’ Work Committee of their 
college if modification of graduation requirements is desired. 

At the close of the first quarter that the new plan was in operation 
a comparison was made of the relative effectiveness of the new and 
old procedures as devices for the administration of the faculty regu- 
lations. The data indicated that about the same number of students 
attended courses without prerequisites under the new plan as did 
previously with Students’ Work Committee approval. It appeared 
that such students were apparently as well prepared to pursue this 
work as were those with Students’ Work Committee approval, as 
about the same percentage of both groups did satisfactory work in 
courses carried without stated prerequisites. Placing the responsibility 
for following the requirements more definitely upon the student and 
eliminating the checking that used to be done appeared to make little 
difference in the effectiveness of these requirements. 

Fee collections have proceeded as usual with practically all students 
paying their fees before classes begin. Although occasionally a stu- 
dent will take advantage of the plan to effect a delay in payment of 
fees, the graduated penalty of from $2 to $10 charged for delayed 
payment appears to afford adequate control. Students’ Work Com- 
mittees reported that the change reduced their load considerably dur- 
ing the registration periods leaving more of their time available for 
constructive counseling. The elimination of class cards has made a 
material reduction in printing costs and in registration expense. The 
new plan which permits recording credit reported by the faculty with- 
out reference to a previous registration providing the proper fees 
have been paid obviates the necessity of keeping a permanent file 
of registration blanks. The blanks are destroyed at the close of the 
year effecting a considerable saving in filing and binding costs. 

Penalties for late change of registration were abandoned as it ap- 
peared that penalties in such cases operate to hinder educationally 
desirable adjustments that should be made as quickly and as easily 


as possible. 
The change in procedure affords to some extent the following ad- 


vantages: 


1. Shortens the registration procedure. 
2. Simplifies the keeping of records. 
3. Reduces registration and printing expense. 


4, Encourages greater student responsibility. 
—Volume 14, No. 3 








TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON AND THE TRAINING 
PROGRAM OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PUGET SOUND 


CHRISTIAN MILLER 


| qe cent for teacher certification in the State of Washing- 
ton have changed considerably in the last few years, and since 
many out-of-state teachers look for positions here, a brief outline of 
the main features of the change and how one typical liberal arts col- 
lege has been affected by it may be of some general interest to school 
officials in other parts of the country. 

All certification laws and regulations are administered by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction under the authority of the State 
Board of Education. 

There are three classes of certification now used in the State: 

I. Certification for teaching in the elementary schools. Two levels 
of this certificate are issued. The first is the three-year elementary 
certificate, valid for three years of teaching in grades one to eight or 
nine, based on a minimum of three years of work in the accredited 
normal school or teachers college. This certificate is renewable only 
once for a three-year period upon completion of 15 quarter hours of 
credit beyond the three-year curriculum. The second is the six-year 
standard elementary certificate, valid for six years, and based on a 
certificate of graduation from a four-year curriculum, and two years 
of teaching experience on the three-year certificate. This certificate 
may be renewed with two years of teaching and nine quarter hours 
of credit for each renewal. 

II. Certification for junior and senior high school teaching. This 
type of a certificate is also issued in a three-year and a six-year form. 
The first is called the three-year secondary certificate, valid for three 
years, and granted upon graduation from a five-year curriculum in 
an accredited college or university. It is not renewable, except where 
the next higher certificate cannot be obtained because of lack of ex- 
perience. The second is called the six-year standard certificate, with 
the same curriculum requirements as the three-year certificate, but 
issued only to those who have had two years’ experience under the 
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first type. This certificate is renewable with two years of experience and 
nine quarter hours of credit for each renewal. In this five-year course 
every applicant must have included at least fifteen quarter hours in 
contemporary social problems. Courses in current history, political 
science, economics, and sociology will satisfy this requirement. Be- 
sides a broad and general background, applicants for a secondary 
certificate must have completed one teaching major of thirty-six quar- 
ter hours and one teaching minor of at least eighteen quarter hours. 
The major and minor must be in subjects regularly offered in the 
secondary schools. Candidates for these certificates must also have 
included in their college or university course at least twenty-four 
quarter hours in education. Not less than three quarter hours (except 
in special methods, in which case two quarter hours will be ac- 
ceptable) nor more than six quarter hours must have been completed 
in each of the following: 

a. Educational psychology (general psychology may not be substituted 

for educational psychology) . 
b. General methods, or principles of teaching. 
c. Secondary education. 


d. Special methods. 
e. Additional elective hours in education to complete a total of twenty- 


four quarter hours. 


Applicants will be required to file satisfactory evidence of having 
completed four quarter hours of directed teaching, or eight months 
of successful teaching experience, provided that not more than nine 
quarter hours in directed teaching be included in the total of twenty- 
four quarter hours. 

Applicants for the three-year secondary certificate must have satis- 
fied the Washington State Manual requirement. 

III. Credentials for administrative positions. These are required 
of all superintendents (except county superintendents who are elected 
by popular nomination and vote) and school principals. These cre- 
dentials involve possession of a valid teaching certificate of the high- 
est type required of any teacher within the system, and from two to 
four years of successful experience as a teacher and from 12 to 24 
quarter hours of additional credits in professional courses in adminis- 
tration and supervision, beyond that required for the teachers’ cer- 
tificate. These are issued only on application to the State Superin- 
tendent by the individual applicant. 
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The State Department of Education does not maintain a place- 
ment bureau. The issuance of life certificates was discontinued Septem- 
ber 1, 1938. No credentials of any kind are issued upon examination. 
The teachers’ certificates are issued by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction only upon the recommendation of candidates by 
the higher institutions, public and private. For this purpose the schools 
are classified into those permitted to train elementary teachers, and 
those who prepare for secondary school teaching. In general, one 
school cannot train for both kinds. This places the responsibility for 
selection, training, and recommendation of teachers wholly upon the 
higher institutions of learning. 

Prior to the present year, this authority was not so centralized, in 
that the state institutions made their recommendations of candidates 
for certificates to the State Superintendent, while the graduates of 
private schools had to apply individually directly to the State Super- 
intendent, who then issued the certificate upon the basis of the edu- 
cational transcripts submitted in support of the application. All ac- 
credited institutions in the State are now on the same basis as regards 
certification, each school recommending its graduates for the various 
certificates for which they have met the State’s requirements. Candi- 
dates must also take a physical examination and subscribe to the oath 
of allegiance. Naturally, the various colleges have set up provisions 
of their own, usually in excess of the State’s minimum requirements, 
whereby they can safeguard, through stringent selection and promo- 
tion of candidates, their own standing as teacher training institutions. 

The College of Puget Sound is a typical four-year college of lib- 
eral arts, under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
has been forced to change its program and requirements in keeping 
with the changes in the certification laws, because a large proportion 
of its graduates have always entered teaching. In order to continue 
its high school teacher training program, it was obliged to offer a 
fifth or graduate year in its curriculum. Such advanced work is now 
available in most divisions of the College. The following provisions 
have been made for the selection and guidance of prospective candi- 
dates for teaching: 

1. A student who is preparing to teach in junior or senior high 
school shall enrol in the college for the A.B. or B.S. degree and shall 
plan his course to meet requirements for the degree in the division 
in which his major teaching subject lies, including completion of a 
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major of not less than twenty-four semester hours in the teaching 
subject and two minors of 15 hours each. 

He shall include in his credits a minimum of ten semester hours 
in such social studies as history, political science, economics, and 
sociology, in keeping with the State requirement. 

He shall apply for admission to the five-year teacher training course - 
at the beginning of the junior year, and shall have at that time com- 
pleted the general requirements of the College and the course in 
general psychology. Students admitted to the College with advanced 
standing must make application at the time of their admission to 
the College of Puget Sound. All applications will be considered by 
a committee of the faculty, and only such candidates as show by their 
high school and college records, aptitude tests, and other evidence, 
definite promise of success as teachers will be approved and enrolled. 
In this testing program, the Department of Education gives the Coxe- 
Orleans Prognostic Test of Teaching Ability, the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Test, and the Personality Report of the American Council on 
Education. 

The results of the student’s freshman week testing program is also 
available for interpretation. These include the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, a standard English placement 
test, also aptitude tests in foreign language, mathematics, and science. 
Students with poor ratings on these tests, unless counterbalanced by 
other positive and desirable qualities, are advised against entering 
the teaching profession. The problem of what to do for those be- 
lieved not to be suitable for the profession is being seriously studied, 
in order to avoid causing the student to feel that he has been dealt 
with unjustly. 

Not only the student’s academic and intellectual profile is studied, 
but his physical appearance and well-being, and his personality and 
temperament are also considered. School boards are very loath to of- 
fer positions to persons with disfiguring or partially incapacitating 
physical handicaps, speech defects, emotional instability, or, in gen- 
eral, lacking those intangible traits which are the components of a 
positive and attractive personality. Students expecting to teach are 
made aware of these requirements and may be advised to seek an- 
other vocation. The responsibility of the adviser is great, for in many 
of these items there is no well defined objective data that can be mar- 
shalled for or against prospects of success. 








FIGURE 1 


RATING SCALE FOR STUDENTS TAKING PRACTICE TEACHING 
AT THE COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND 


Hour 





Practice teacher Critic teacher 








School Subject or grade. Date 








Directions: Check each trait by placing the date of observation under the appropriate grade. 
A, Superior; B, Good; C, Average; D, Fair; E, Poor to Failure. 








Trait A B C D E 





Manner and Tactfulness 





Personal appearance (care of person and clothes) 





Poise: ease in presence of class; self control 





Voice: pitch, tone; rate of talking 





Use of English 





Knowledge of subject matter 





Skill in class room management and discipline 





Skill in providing for individual differences 





Ability to secure and hold attention of pupils 





Lesson planning and preparation 





Skill in making assignments 





Ability to motivate work 





Skill in directing study (supervised study) 





Skill in questioning and stimulating thought 





Ability to enrich subject matter 





Ability to secure pupil reaction and participation 





Skill in conducting drill 





Skill in presentation and explanation 





Cooperation and willingness to take suggestions 





Optimism and sense of humor 





Interest, enthusiasm; animation 





Initiative and self-reliance; industry 





Skill in recitation procedure 





Punctuality and dependability 





General estimate of practice teacher 




















Additional remarks: 
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2. At the beginning of his junior year, the student admitted to 
the course for teacher training shall enrol in his first specific course 
in education, namely, educational psychology. The course in general 
methods and specific methods in the teaching subject should be taken 
in the senior year. 

3. On completing four years of college work and satisfying the 
specified college requirements, including the 24 hours for a major 
and 15 hours in each of two minor academic subjects, the student in 
the five-year training course receives a bachelor’s degree. 

4. During his fifth year, providing that the requirements for a 
bachelor’s degree, as stated above, have been satisfied and that junior 
and senior courses in education have been taken, the student shall 
be enrolled as a candidate for a teacher’s certificate. All remaining 
courses in education must be completed, including one semester of 
practice teaching. 

In the teacher training program of the College, practice teaching 
is a final and important item in the professional preparation of the 
student. In general this is to be done during the fifth year, but ex- 
ceptions are made, in that a few students must go to another institu- 
tion for some advanced work which the college cannot offer, such as 
preparation for teacher-librarians, or Smith-Hughes home economics, 
and agriculture teachers. In this case, practice teaching is done in the 
senior year. The work of the fifth year in the other institution is then 
accepted on transcript and the student recommended for this certifi- 
cate the same as if all the advanced work had been done at the Col- 
lege. 

The practice teaching is cared for through the friendly co-operation 
of the Tacoma public schools. All of the junior and senior high 
schools accept student teachers to work under the supervision of regu- 
larly assigned classroom teachers. The program is directed by the 
head of the College’s department of education. Seminars are held 
each week with the student teachers. Common problems are discussed 
then and plans laid for improvement. 

Elaborate mimeographed rules for the guidance of student teachers 
and critic teachers are issued at the beginning of the semester. For 
the student, this material contains the following suggestions: I. Steps 
to be taken during first few days. II. Relationship of college super- 
visor to student teacher. III. Relationship of training teacher to stu- 
dent teacher. IV. Relationship of student teacher to pupils. V. Rela- 
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tionship of college supervisor to training teacher. VI. Assistance which 
the student teacher may render the training teacher. VII. Some gen- 
eral suggestions to student teachers. Critic teachers are paid for the 
extra work involved in the form of tuition grants for courses to be 
taken in the college night school classes. This arrangement has seemed 
a happy one. 

During the first four weeks of the semester of practice teaching, 
the student teacher observes the work of the training teacher and be- 
comes familiar with all the routines required in the particular class 
that he will conduct. Detailed lesson plans are made daily and dis- 
cussed with the training teacher. Conferences are regularly held by 
the college supervisor and the training teacher to discuss the work 
being done. The student keeps a detailed time card, signed by the 
training teacher, for each period of service, whether in observation or 
teaching. This is turned in to the college supervisor at the end of the 
semester. 

The training teacher, besides giving his reports on the student 
teacher’s work from time to time, turns in to the college supervisor 
at the end of the semester a rating scale on the student. Each trait 
considered of importance in classroom work is marked with one of 
the five qualities of A, B, C, D, or E, in keeping with local grading 
practices. This rating scale’ has been worked out by Professor R. L. 
Powell, Ph.D., head of the department of education, and college 
supervisor of student teachers. It is a composite of twenty-four desir- 
able traits as exemplified by successful teachers. A student who would 
fail to get a fairly satisfactory report on this semester of practice 
teaching would hardly be able to get a position, as that item is one 
of the first looked for by employing superintendents. 

Upon satisfactory completion of thirty semester hours of work 
beyond the bachelor’s degree, including all of the requirements set 
by the State and such additional ones as the College may have seen fit 
in impose, the student is recommended to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on a form furnished by the State Department,’ 
as being properly qualified for a certificate to teach in the junior and 
senior high schools in the State. No certificate would be issued with- 
out this recommendation by the College. No recommendation for a 
certificate will be given to a student who has had less than thirty se- 


* See figure 1. 
? See figure 2. 
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mester hours of resident study at the College of Puget Sound, or who 
has not had a major portion of his professional training in the Insti- 
tution. Students graduating from other institutions and wishing to be 
recommended must earn either the Bachelor of Education degree or 
the regular Master of Arts degree from the College. 

In some divisions students may, by careful arrangements of their 
courses and approval of the faculty committee on graduate studies, 
earn their master’s degree during the fifth year. Since this will not 
be possible for the majority of teacher candidates because of the tech- 
nical requirements for the master’s degree, a professional degree, the 
degree of Bachelor of Education, is granted to such students as have 
satisfied the following requirements and who can be recommended 
by the faculty for the first or three-year secondary certificate: 

“Any student who completes the five-year teacher training course 
may receive a degree of Bachelor of Education if he meets the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Has a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from an 
accredited institution; 

2. Satisfies the requirements for the three-year secondary certificate; 

3. Has thirty semester hours of residence work beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree; 

4, Has twenty-four semester hours in education, including the six- 
teen hours required for certification, of which at least eight semester 
hours have been earned at the College of Puget Sound; 

5. Has at least eight semester hours in the teaching major and five 
semester hours in the teaching minor which were earned at the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound.” 

This degree given by the College, at commencement time, recog- 
nizes the importance of the teaching field and should do much to at- 
tract capable students into teaching as a career. 

Each student who enters the teacher training course will be required 
to consult with the committee governing admission, regarding selec- 
tion of the subjects which he expects to teach. One teaching major of 
twenty-four semester hours and one teaching minor of twelve semes- 
ter hours are required for the secondary certificate. This is the State 
minimum. Actually, all students graduating from the college will 
have at least two minors of at least 15 semester hours, and additional 
work in supporting fields. Since a student must have one major and 
two minors in order to obtain his bachelor’s degree from the College, 
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few except transfer students from normal schools and teachers col- 
leges have any difficulty on this point. In making selection of teach- 
ing subjects and in determining the number of subjects in which to 
make preparation, the student should be guided by (1) his interest 
in the subjects selected, (2) the combinations of subjects usually 
found in the secondary schools of the State, and (3) the number of 
positions ordinarily available to men and women in the several fields. 
The courses to be taken in the majors and minors will be those rec- 
ommended by the several departments for academic majors and 
minors, and they will be regarded as constituting minimum require- 
ments. They must be in subjects which are represented in the sec- 
ondary school curriculums of the State. A teacher placement service 
is maintained by the College for its graduates who are properly quali- 


fied. 
—Volume 14, No. 3 
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SOME RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE REGISTRAR IN 
ACCREDITATION BY THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


ye are two functions which a registrar can perform for his 
institution when it is seeking accreditment by the North Central 
Association. The first function occurs at the time of the survey. It con- 
sists in the completing of various schedules of information which call 
for data usually found in his office. As the schedules used by the As- 
sociation are revised from time to time the amount of this type of 
information called for is increasing. This is plainly evident in the 
revision of the student personnel schedules as well as in the revision 
of other schedules this year. 

The second major function has a direct bearing upon an institu- 
tion’s application for accreditment, but it is not performed at the 
time of the survey. This is the function of research, analysis, and study 
of the problems relating to the curriculum, problems of instruction, 
and student personnel service. Probably nowhere in the institution will 
there be more helpful information bearing on the solution of these 
and similar problems than in the office of the registrar. If the records 
are adequate and if the inclination to do research is present, the regis- 
trar can do good service to his institution through continuous study 
of its problems. As far as the question of accreditment is concerned 
this will serve two purposes. In the first place it may if properly done, 
lead to modifications of institutional practices with the net result of 
improving the quality of the work in the institution in such matters as 
curriculum and instruction. It will, in the second place, constitute 
evidence that the institution is aware of and is studying its problems. 
Such evidence is an important indication that an institution is con- 
cerned about itself and its own improvement. 

The new accrediting procedure of the North Central Association 
is based upon the evaluation of institutions of higher education in 
terms of the degree to which they fulfill the purposes they announce. 
The administration of this procedure makes many demands upon the 
registrar. 

One of the first aspects of an institution to come under scrutiny is 
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its clientele. The North Central Association takes the view that an 
institution should justify its existence in the first place by showing it 
has an adequate and continuing clientele, which may consist of one 
of the following groups: the young people growing up in the com- 
munity in which the institution is located; a widely scattered group 
of people whose common bond is adherence to a particular religious 
faith; or students interested in certain professional or technical fields 
in which the institution is eminently qualified to offer instruction. A 
junior college may be established as part of a public school system in 
order to provide the high school graduates of that system with im- 
mediate opportunities to continue their training by at least two years of 
higher education. Or a state legislature may establish a university “‘to 
provide the inhabitants of the state with the means of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of literature, science and the arts.” This last 
phrase is found in the charters of the Universities of Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Nebraska. 

Many groups of persons exist as potential clientele for many types 
of higher institutions. All of these are to be found in the territory 
served by the North Central Association. The Association does not 
attempt to say what kind of institutions should exist or what types 
of people should be provided with the opportunity of study in insti- 
tutions of higher education. It does ask that each institution be aware 
of its clientele. 

The reasons for this are obvious. Clientele, as defined by the As- 
sociation, consists in the ‘“‘members of the board of control and the 
constituency that chooses them, the individuals and agencies that pro- 
vide funds for the support of the institution, the parents of the stu- 
dents, and, most important, the students themselves.’’ An institution 
which is alive and growing, which is honest in its purposes and in its 
efforts to fulfill them will ask itself many questions about its clien- 
tele. What is the general trend in the enrolment over a period of 
years? Do fluctuations in enrolment correspond to those experienced 
by similar institutions? Does the institution serve primarily members 
of a particular religious faith, students of highly specialized interests, 
high school graduates of the immediately surrounding neighborhood, 
or the young people of a particular state? If the educational needs of 
some such group are to be served what are the chances that the group 
will grow or diminish? What effect do the economic vicissitudes of 
society have on such a group and on their habits of attendance at in- 
stitutions of higher learning? Administrators of colleges and univer- 
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sities today must be practical even about such things as higher edu- 
cation. 

Another vital bit of information which must be discovered, if the 
institution is to think ahead at all, is the possibility of the continuance 
or discontinuance of its financial support, without which it could not 
long survive. To attempt the higher education of youth in buildings 
unsuited to the needs of a college, with laboratories and libraries of 
the most meager sort, and with teachers poorly trained and over- 
worked, whose thoughts dwell largely on the bill collector, is a travesty 
on the ideals of American higher education. A good institution cannot 
get along without adequate and continuous support. Where does the 
institution get its money? Are the present sources likely to continue to 
be fruitful? Is the tapping of previously untapped sources a possi- 
bility? 

It may not fall to the lot of the overburdened registrar to answer 
all these and even other questions which will be legitimately asked 
about his institution’s clientele. That his office is the place of last re- 
sort for the answers to many of them cannot be doubted. The impor- 
tance of this problem has led the Association, through its Board of 
Review, to find a place for clientele on the pattern map—the map 
which portrays the institution’s relative standing on numerous char- 
acteristics considered in granting accredited status. 

Another responsibility which college presidents may place on the 
shoulders of their registrars deals with the curriculum. An institu- 
tion’s catalog statements regarding the offerings of courses, curricu- 
lums and degrees does not complete the picture of the curriculum. 
Frequently courses are announced for which there are no students; 
the enrolment in others is insufficient to justify offering them. Cur- 
riculums are offered for which there are no applicants; and degrees are 
offered when none are bestowed. The results of such discrepancies be- 
tween supply and demand seriously affect the status of an institution. 

Institutions surveyed will be asked to list their curriculums, the 
departments in which majors for degrees are offered and the various 
degrees offered as well, and will be further asked to justify these 
offerings by showing a corresponding demand on the part of students. 
An institution may escape detection here by making all unwanted 
courses required ones. It will then face the problem, however, of 
justifying its requirements. The differences that sometimes exist be- 
tween what an institution offers its students and what its students 
want arise from a lack of understanding on the part of the institu- 
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tion and its clientele. Either the institution has its proper clientele 
and the offerings are not appropriate, or the offerings are proper but 
the clientele is not appropriate. At any rate the institution does not 
have a clear understanding of its student body. Not all institutions 
announce courses which seem unjustified in view of their enrolments. 
The situation varies widely. Sometimes the actual cause of a barren 
course may be the particular teacher who is not master of his subject, 
who lacks that illusive quality essential to effective teaching. Some- 
one has said that there is nothing in the world that is uninteresting, 
but there are many writers whose works give one the opposite impres- 
sion. The analogy could be applied without too much stretching of 
the imagination to some members of the teaching profession. 

A preponderance of unregistered-for courses may be the result of 
an institution’s effort to make a play for every possible student. Course 
after course may be added in the hope that each new one will attract 
one more student. A professor studying the problems of higher edu- 
cation recently wrote his brothers in similar institutions asking, in 
effect, ““What are your best sellers this year?”” While the attitude which 
the question suggests has some connotations of high pressure adver- 
tising, at the same time it denotes an awareness of the problem and 
an effort to find the solution. The North Central Association does 
not suggest that higher institutions abrogate their prerogative of de- 
ciding what an education should contain, leaving that decision to the 
unsophisticated minds of entering freshmen. It does ask that the in- 
stitution be fully aware of who its students are and what are their edu- 
cational needs and desires. The discovery of the kind of discrepancies 
that I have just reviewed seems appropriately one of the jobs of the 
registrar. 

In connection with problems of student personnel service many 
types of information are required of institutions. Much of this in- 
formation will frequently be located in the registrar's office. An in- 
stitution concerned about the proper adjustment of its students and 
interested in making its instruction effective will want to know many 
details about its students individually and collectively. The problems 
connected with the admission of students are vital ones in the life of 
an institution. They are closely related to problems of clientele. The 
intellectual level of students who are admitted, the quantity and 
quality of their previous scholastic work, their aptitudes, personality 
characteristics and interests must be known and taken into account 
in any realistic program of student personnel service. This involves 
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the making, keeping and studying of many types of records. The 
picture of the student as revealed by his records when he enters the 
institution is not sufficient. Added to this should be his records of 
academic achievement while in residence, records of his participation 
in activities, of his health, of his financial problems, his personal 
problems, his difficulties and his accomplishments. Only if such rec- 
ords are kept can the institution be of greatest benefit to those whose 
destinies it influences over a period of years. Not all of these records 
will be found in the registrar’s office in every institution, although 
frequently several types will be kept there. These records serve two 
major purposes. Taken collectively they provide a foundation on which 
to build the educational program of the institution, its curriculums 
and its instructional procedures. Taken individually they enable staff 
members of the institution to act with more assurance in performing 
guidance functions. An adviser who knows many sides of the student 
he is advising and many facts about him will be more apt to give help- 
ful advice than one who is ignorant of such facts. With increasing 
emphasis being placed upon guidance functions and individualized 
treatment of students, the importance of maintaining these types of 
information cannot easily be overestimated. 

Much information regarding the institution’s practices in regard 
to the maintenance of information about students will be called for 
from all members of the Association. This will be asked for in con- 
nection with the study which the Association is making this year of 
student personnel service in its member institutions. 

Another demand frequently made of the registrar is to supply en- 
rolment figures to use in the preparation of data such as expenditures 
per student, income per student, student-faculty ratios and debt per 
student, if the institution has a debt. Another important index of 
institutional competence which is based on enrolment figures is the 
trend in the percentage of the student body who are juniors and sen- 
iors in four-year institutions. This percentage gives an indication of 
the institution’s retention of its students. 

It appears from this discussion that a large part of a registrar’s job 
is the carrying on of research. This is true. Records must be accumu- 
lated and kept, filed and protected. The North Central Association 
even asks the kind of files in which they are kept. But this is only the 
first step. More important is the use that is made of the records. An 
institution whose files of records are complete and well kept, but 
whose file drawers are seldom opened is neglecting the most impor- 
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tant part of this particular job. The techniques of higher education 
have never been in a period of more rapid change. Old formulas for 
educating college youth are being discarded and new ones put to 
trial before they are accepted. The North Central Association, reflect- 
ing the impulses of its member institutions, hopes and asks that those 
institutions be activated by the same spirit of searching inquiry that 
manifested itself in the overhauling and remodeling of its own ac- 
crediting procedures. 

At the time of a survey the examiners of an institution will usually 
want to interview the registrar to verify and supplement the data sub- 
mitted on enrolment, clientele, curriculum and student personnel 
schedules. He may be asked to provide additional information regard- 
ing entrance requirements and practices, methods of registration and 
guidance activities. He should be able to give a clear explanation of 
his own activities and his relation to the activities of other officers, 
such as the president, deans, the business manager and members of 
the faculty. His authority and his relation to students should be clearly 
reported in such an interview. The examiners may want to inspect the 
system of record keeping. They may ask about the methods used to 
report the progress of students to the faculty, to parents and to the 
students themselves. 

The North Central Association does not believe that all registrars 
should do the same things. Administrative science has not yet pro- 
gressed so far. Nor does it ask that the same records be kept in each 
institution. Nor does it expect that records will be used in the same 
manner in all institutions. It does ask of each institution that it have 
information about its students, its clientele, its curriculum; that it be 
fully aware of the implications of such information and that it use 
that information for self study and self improvement. How each regis- 
trar will fit into that picture is a matter to be decided individually in 
each institution. The Association wants to deal with institutions as 
whole units. It does not feel called upon to prescribe any division 
of labor within the institution. It believes that certain functions should 
be performed and leaves the manner of how they are performed to 
the institution, reserving the right to make judgments on the effi- 
ciency of the performance. Webster calls the registrar, ‘‘one who regis- 
ters, an official recorder and keeper of the records.” The North Cen- 
tral Association does not so limit its definition of the registrar. It 


would add, “‘one who uses the records.”’ 
—Volume 14, No. 3 
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A NEW CHALLENGE TO THE REGISTRAR* 
W. C. SMYSER 


INCE education has existed at all, the educational world has been 
S torn with verbal and dialectic strife. It will always be so, and we 
would not have it otherwise, for so long as education is a living proc- 
ess it can never settle into a fixed and static mold. In our own gen- 
eration perhaps the sharpest differences of opinion, the most acrimoni- 
ous disputes, arise between those who think of education in terms of 
a body of culture to be transmitted, and those who think of it as the 
reactions set up in the individual who has been on the receiving end 
of that transmittal. There is a great gulf between the two. The one is 
intellectualistic, holding that abstract truth and pure science are the 
chief concerns of education, the enlargement and propagation of them 
its only valid aims. The other is pragmatic, holding that abstract truth 
and pure science are of value only as they affect human life, and are 
themselves vivified and made real by their expression in terms of hu- 
man conduct. The first believes we are educating a student when we 
impress upon his consciousness a part of the inherited wisdom of the 
race. The second declares that this is education only in so far as it 
effects a change in the total personality of the individual. 

This is much more than a mere academic distinction, for it bears 
fruit in the form of widely different attitudes toward the students who 
are the raw materials of education. Whether we are concerned with 
the student as a personality, or whether we are interested only in 
stocking his mind, depends upon which of these two philosophies of 
education we accept. 

For the first of them, there is illustrious precedent. The great uni- 
versities of Europe embody an educative system which concerns itself 
almost solely with the minds of its students. Nor are authoritative 
American spokesmen lacking. President Hutchins has said, ‘“The three 
worst words in education are ‘character,’ ‘personality,’ and ‘facts.’ ’” 
Within the setting of its context, this statement is not quite so star- 
tling as it sounds here, but it does give voice to the belief that if the 
student’s mind is properly nourished, the development of the rest of 


* Paper read at the last annual meeting of the Association of Ohio College 
Registrars. 
* No Friendly Voice, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 29. 
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his personality can be left to take care of itself. Such an attitude, I am 
convinced, is the chief source of the constantly recurring accusation 
that education is too much a dehumanized process; too much a matter 
of dishing out information for those who can assimilate it, and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

By and large, American higher education is committed to the other 
point of view. It holds that education is a way of life, and it finds it- 
self concerned with the student as a total personality, not merely with 
his mental development. Out of this concern there has grown up a 
multiplicity of services which the college of today renders to its stu- 
dents, and which, for want of a better name, we classify as personnel 
services. Perhaps no two administrators, attempting to enumerate the 
personnel functions, would produce exactly the same list, but the 
American College Personnel Association considers that the following 
functions of the college are properly included under the heading of 
the personnel program.? It is interesting to note how closely most of 
them are associated with the work of the registrar: 

1. Selection and admission of students. 

. Orientation of new students. 

Diagnosis and counseling of students. 

. Mental and physical hygiene. 

Integration of student activities. 

. Supervision of living arrangements. 

. Maintenance of student personnel records. 

. Student employment, placement, and follow-up. 


Personnel work is nothing new. Various phases of it have for years 
been leavening the educational loaf. Counseling originated with the 
first great teacher, and no teacher was ever great who was not also a 
counselor. For a generation we have been increasingly preoccupied 
with mental and physical health, with housing conditions, with ori- 
entation. Tests and their interpretation have been the object of a vast 
deal of thought and experimentation for several decades. What is 
new about personnel work is the attitude developing toward it. We 
might define this attitude as an awareness of the college’s responsi- 
bility for the student as a whole—his mental, moral, emotional, 
physical, and vocational development. Or we might define it as the 
determination to develop to the utmost the potentialities of every stu- 
dent. However we describe it, the significant fact is that the American 


? Charter of the American College Personnel Association, Report of the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic City: 1938, pp. 106-107. 
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college recognizes its definite obligation to cultivate effective personali- 
ties, both in the classroom and out, and recognizes also the fact that 
what happens to the student outside the classroom, in dormitory and 
dining-hall, in student activities and fraternity life, often has more 
permanent effect upon the development of attitudes and social skills 
than has any amount of classroom experience. 

Consider for a moment the situation of the freshman engaged in 
making his adjustments to campus life. His family relationships, 
hitherto the most significant social fact in his life, have suddenly been 
moved into the background. All the old community affiliations on 
which he has depended for social support have dropped abruptly 
away. He finds himself engaged in a far keener competition than ever 
before. In high school he has competed successfully or he would not 
now be here; but in college the high school failures with whom he 
compared so favorably have disappeared, and he is competing with 
the successes from many high schools. His circle of friendships and 
acquaintances has been practically demolished, and he must form 
new acquaintances and cultivate some of them into friendships. He 
has a new sense of freedom; no one any longer checks up on his 
goings and comings, on what he eats and wears, on his use of money. 
The social and intellectual standards to which he is expected to con- 
form have completed changed. In his senior year in high school he 
was one of those who set the standards; here he is expected to meet 
the standards of a group three years older chronologically and far more 
advanced than he in sophistication, assurance, and maturity of inter- 
ests. He may be undergoing, too, a kind of emotional trauma due to 
a feeling of having been demoted. His graduation from high school 
was hailed as a sort of climax; perhaps during the months preceding 
it he was considered a leader in his high school class. Here he is sud- 
denly a nobody, one among many, faced with the prospect of estab- 
lishing himself all over again by his own unaided efforts.* 

The natural result is just what may be expected: a sort of psycho- 
logical huddling-together to front the storm; a desire to be as much 
like every other student as possible, to conform in every way, down 
to the last characteristic of dress and the smallest mannerism, with 
the new group. 

This urge to conformity presents at once a grave problem and a 
golden opportunity to the college: a problem, because it must not be 


* Cf. Lloyd-Jones, Esther, and Margaret Ruth Smith, A Student Personnel Program 


for Higher Education, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. 71-74. 
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allowed to transform the student into a stereotyped copy of the col- 
lege model; an opportunity, because it can be guided into channels 
of constructive value, and enormously simplify the task of making 
certain impressions which the college desires to make on every stu- 
dent. 

Faced with the problem of dealing with a group of students whose 
instinct is to band themselves into a compact protective mass, the 
college falls back on a sort of process of infiltration, singling its stu- 
dents out one by one in an effort to analyze their problems and guide 
them into the most profitable channels of activity. The orientation 
program of Freshman Week is enormously helpful as a sort of mass 
attack, but a different approach is indicated for the rest of the stu- 
dent’s college course. The counseling program offers the only prac- 
ticable solution. 

President Cowley says* that there are three reasons why counseling 
programs are being adopted by colleges and universities with increas- 
ing frequency: first, counseling personalizes education; second, coun- 
seling integrates education; and third, counseling co-ordinates the 
various student personnel services. Every good administrative set-up 
must provide two types of counselors: (a) the counselor who knows 
the student as an individual, and over a long period of time; and (b) 
the specialist who is consulted on some special and usually temporary 
problem. The type of the first is the dean or the adviser; of the sec- 
ond, the physician or the mental hygienist. The administrative prob- 
lem is to facilitate contacts between the student and both types of 
advisers by a skillful organization of all the routine processes of the 
institution, such as admission, registration, instruction, rooming, hos- 
pital care, recreation, employment, and financing. 

It seems self-evident that the registrar’s office is the focal point in 
this process. Whether we like it or not, we are at the switchboard of 
the personnel set-up, because the records system of the institution is 
the crossroads of all its personnel activities. It is not only a history 
of past progress, but a chart for future efforts. It concentrates the ad- 
viser’s findings and presents to him the raw material with which he 
must deal. It brings to him the contributions of other members of 
the staff and sheds light on his problems from other vantage-points 
than his own. But much must be done toward the co-ordination and 
centralization of the records if they are to yield their full value. Too 


* Cowley, W. H., Preface to Principles of Student Counselling, Educational Record, 
18: 217, April, 1937. 
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often we keep full and careful records in the registrar’s office, the 
dean’s office, the business office, the hospital, and the personnel of- 
fice, but isolate them in water-tight compartments, and fail to realize 
that each of these sets of records is increased in value if it can be 
checked against the others; that each presents a picture of the stu- 
dent from an angle slightly different from the others, and that only 
as all are considered together can the student as an individual be fully 
understood. Unless the whole college is organized to facilitate guid- 
ance, the picture is likely to be one of cross-purposes and misdirected 
efforts. 

The best type of counseling leads to greater independence, not to 
increasing dependence upon the counselor. ‘“The goal of education,” 
(I quote from Dr. Kenneth M. Heaton)* “is the creation of indi- 
viduals who are able to evaluate their own needs, to set up valid goals 
for their own efforts and activities, to select, plan, initiate, and carry 
out activities, and to appraise their own success in the achievement of 
their goals.’’ The counselor, then, is interested in the development 
of self-directing individuals who will diagnose and prescribe for their 
own weaknesses. 

Self-guidance depends upon self-diagnosis. When this fact is once 
understood, the history-taking process with which all good counsel- 
ing begins becomes a co-operative one, not only supplying the coun- 
selor with facts about the student, but giving to the student himself 
an understanding of the causes of conflict in his life. The good coun- 
selor must above all be a good listener, for by intelligent listening 
and skillful drawing-out, the student can be compelled to face facts. 
Often no other guidance is needed, and from facing the facts about 
his own intellectual and emotional life the student formulates his 
ethical and zsthetic ideals, and is armed to combat his own shortcom- 
ings. 

I spoke awhile ago about a major line of cleavage that divides two 
schools of educators; those who think that education is the process 
of dropping the yeast into the bread from those who think it is what 
happens after the yeast begins to work. There is another line of cleav- 
age, a major geological fault in the substructure underlying our whole 
educational edifice. Proponents on both sides of the fissure agree that 
education is preparation for life, but those on the one side interpret 


°The Applications of Counseling in the Case Study, Report of the Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, Atlantic City: 1938, 
p:. 33. 
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“life” in a utilitarian, vocational sense, and on the other insist that 
the art of living is quite as important as the business of earning a 
living, and that preparation for life includes training for satisfactory 
living in all the manifold phases of life, not merely in the vocational 
ones. Alfred Edward Wiggam, in his book The Marks of an Edu- 
cated Man® (which I earnestly commend to the attention of all you) 
says: ‘‘Education is for the whole of life, and work is not the whole 
of life. In this machine age . . . it is unfortunately true for enormous 
numbers of people that work has to be nearly the whole of life. But 
a man who has achieved the slightest leisure from the sheer struggle 
for existence and has no wish to get anything out of life except his 
work, will never know the nourishing freedom of true education.” 

In the main, this cleavage of which I am speaking divides the liberal 
arts college from the professional schools, such as colleges of educa- 
tion and of commerce. The liberal arts college feels that there is 
something faintly disreputable about any learning with vocational im- 
plications; it grudgingly adds such courses to its curriculum when it 
must, but it withdraws as far as it dares into the realm of pure science 
and abstract truth. The professional school retorts by sneering openly 
at the impractical moonshine which it conceives purely cultural courses 
to be, and claims to feed on sterner stuff in a more realistic world. 
The issue is clearly joined. It is hard to see how these two warring 
factions are to be reconciled, but reconciled they must be if education 
is to provide all the values which the seekers at our gates expect of it. 
The solution is far beyond my wisdom, but I do not believe it is per- 
manently beyond our collective wisdom. I venture the hope that it 
will be found in the future fruition of those services which we now 
classify as personnel; in the consideration of every student as a whole 
personality, to be studied, prescribed for, nourished, and trained, with 
his own peculiar problems and aspirations in mind. Herbert Spencer 
says that work and learning were made for life, and not life for 
learning and work. Such a concept as this is the springboard from 
which all our activities must start. 

I am not sure that I make my meaning clear. What I am trying to 
say is that we continually fail in one direction or the other with indi- 
vidual students. We turn out graduates with a fine background in the 
cultural heritage of the race; well-read, trained in the art of clear and 
constructive thinking, capable of forming accurate judgments and 


* Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1930, pp. 14-15. 
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making correct choices, and yet lacking in some of the elementary 
skills on which they must depend for their bread and butter. We turn 
out others well equipped for the office, the factory, or the schoolroom, 
but as innocent of genuine cultural background, as naively dependent 
upon the thinking of others, as the day they came to the campus. It 
is the exception and not the rule when we produce a graduate who 
is at the same time equipped with the fundamentals of his chosen 
profession and blessed with that liberation of the spirit which only 
the love of learning can bring. This need not be so. If every student 
is treated as an individual, his problems, his needs, and his aspira- 
tions carefully studied by a sympathetic counselor who knows him as 
an individual, and who places at his disposal all the resources of wis- 
dom and experience in the planning of his college career, then we 
shall be accomplishing in fullest measure the task that we have set 
for ourselves. The fact that in every graduating class we produce a 
fortunate few whose cultural and vocational training have alike been 
ripened, seems to me ample evidence that, as our techniques are per- 
fected and matured, we can more and more count upon producing the 
completely rounded student. 

When I was an undergraduate, vocational guidance was under- 
stood to mean recruiting as many young men and women as possible 
for the ministry and the mission field; these callings were spoken of 
as the altruistic professions, from which category all others were ex- 
cluded except perhaps teaching, social service, and raising money for 
the Anti-Saloon League. In a generation we have made vast strides 
in the direction of reverence for all honorable forms of human en- 
deavor; of recognition of the fact that the primary duty of every indi- 
vidual is to live a life which he finds rich and satisfying. In the 
Middle Ages the attainment of sainthood was the commonly accepted 
goal of man. In this materialistic twentieth century it is the attain- 
ment of success, commonly interpreted as the ability to get material 
possessions and hold on to them. Perhaps in the final flowering of 
civilization it will be neither the attainment of riches nor even of 
sainthood, but the attainment of wisdom which we shall accept as 
the goal and meaning of human activities. Before such an ideal can 
ever be accepted by the race at large, it must be tested and demon- 
strated in the smaller world of the college campus. I believe that that 
testing is already under way, and that out of it will come new stand- 
ards, a new sense of values, and a greater freedom for our children’s 


children. —Volume 14, No. 3 








SHORT ARTICLES REPORTED 


The Administration of Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Colleges of the North Central Association 


HE OUTSTANDING characteristics of present practice in regard to 
be organization of extra-curricular activities, as shown in the 
data secured from the 274 colleges of the North Central Association, 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Present programs of extra-curricular activities are considered 
adequate on most campuses. Where the present program is felt to 
be not entirely satisfactory, except in the case of private institutions, 
the desire is definitely for expansion. 

2. Predominant activities can be grouped into four main classes: 
cultural interests, including opportunities to follow special intellec- 
tual interests informally, and all the means offered for acquiring ap- 
preciation in the fine arts; social development, general social inter- 
course and fraternities and sororities; physical recreation; and religious 
activities. Provisions for all of these phases are almost uniformly 
made. 

3. Fraternities and sororities are considered a means of social de- 
velopment in approximately half of the total number of colleges. 
Only 61 per cent of the teachers colleges have fraternities and sorori- 
ties; in the private senior colleges only 45 per cent have fraternities 
and 41 per cent sororities; whereas with only a few exceptions both 
types of organization are found in all the public senior colleges. 

4, There is a marked distinction between the publicly supported 
and the private colleges in the provisions made for religious activi- 
ties. Forty-five per cent of the public colleges provide regular chapel 
exercises, but compulsory attendance is not insisted on in general; 
88 per cent of the private colleges provide regular chapel, and re- 
quired attendance at both chapel and church is found to a consider- 
able extent. Weekly chapel exercises are the most common practice. 
Co-operation in the activities of the local churches is typical for all 
types of colleges. 

5. Point systems for controlling participation in student activities 
are in use in less than half of the colleges. The junior colleges have 
not as yet adopted this technique to any extent. The public colleges, 
especially the teachers colleges, have done so to the greatest extent. 
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6. Of the 113 colleges which use a point system 56 per cent place 
some of the responsibility for its direction in the hands of students. 
Approval of the point system is largely kept under administrative 
control, though in a fifth of the colleges the students are allowed a 
voice in the matter. 

7. Where there is limited application of the point system, these 
limitations seem governed by local conditions rather than by general 
trends. The private colleges have made much more extended appli- 
cation of the point system than the public ones. 

8. Methods of limitation of activities other than the point system 
are commonly used. While only 41 per cent of the colleges studied 
use a point system, 71 per cent use other methods for limitation of 
extra-curricular activities. The main groupings of general methods 
most frequently found were: scholastic requirements, counseling, spe- 
cific limitations, special rulings, and automatic restriction. The great- 
est stress is laid on scholastic requirements, with counseling next in 
importance. 

9. Scholastic requirements for eligibility to participate in activi- 
ties is the common practice; this requirement as related to athletics is 
more stringent than for non-athletic activities. The most usual re- 
quirement for non-athletic activities is a ‘‘C’”’ average, and for athletics, 
“full load, not on probation.” Rather clearly the colleges of the North 
Central Association tend to treat activities as truly extra-curricular, as 
privileges that must be earned, or as proper interests only for those 
who have proved the genuineness of their interest in the curriculum. 

10. With the growth in the scope of the activities program, and 
the necessity of planning for some organized control, came also the 
need for organized direction leading to the wise and fruitful use of 
such programs by the students. In all types of colleges it is the general 
practice to provide administrative organization in support of the ac- 
tivities program. In 72 per cent of all colleges measures were provided 
to encourage non-participants to enter activities, and in 83 per cent 
there was planned counseling to insure each student’s participation 
in a well-balanced program. 

11. Few students do not participate to some extent in extra- 
curricular activities; the mean per cent of participation in at least 
one activity was 84 (median 90). In only 6 per cent of the colleges 
did the percentage of students participating in at least one activity fall 
below 60 per cent. 
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12. In the 138 colleges with fraternities, the median per cent of 
men students belonging to these was 33, and the mean per cent, 40. 
In the 129 colleges having sororities, 40 per cent was the median of 
the proportion of women students who belonged, and 45 per cent 
the average. The range of per cents was great, from 10 to 91 per cent 
for fraternities, and from 10 to 90 per cent for sororities. But this wide 
variation was found only in the private colleges; with few exceptions 
in the other types of colleges the per cent membership reached no 
higher than 50 per cent. 

13. The development of leaders is quite generally accepted as an 
objective of an activities program, and opportunities to develop leader- 
ship are uniformly provided. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


If the college authorities are to assume general responsibility for 
all campus organizations, which public opinion in general demands, 
some procedures must be set up that will insure sufficient basis for the 
granting of official sanction. A summary of the findings of this study 
in regard to administration of extra-curricular activities shows the 
following to be the most important aspects of present practice: 

1. General supervision is maintained over student organizations by 
requiring official approval for new organizations and official recogni- 
tion of all organizations. 

2. Of 502 checks against 50 different reasons given for denial of 
approval for new organizations, 80 per cent were in connection with 
only 10 reasons, and 40 per cent were covered by the 2 reasons of 
“duplication” and judgment that the proposed activity is “not in 
harmony with the general policies of the institution.” 

3. The method in common use for maintaining contact between the 
administration and student activities is the faculty sponsor; 88 per cent 
of all colleges require a faculty sponsor. In a number of other cases 
this plan is used though it is not a requirement. 

4. The faculty sponsor is typically elected by the organization, but 
it is generally required that the administration give official approval 
to the choice. Such approval, however, is not required in 23 per cent 
of the colleges, where the election of sponsors is by the organization. 
The teachers colleges in particular do not insist on such approval. 

5. Methods in use for general control of student organizations are 
four: a student board of control, a student-faculty board of control, 
a faculty board of control, and an administrative officer in charge. On 
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many campuses combinations of several of these methods are found. 
The most common practice in colleges of the North Central Associa- 
tion is that of the student-faculty board of control. 

6. The practice of including students in the membership of ad- 
ministrative boards is quite general. The principal types of adminis- 
trative problems handled by boards with student membership are 
student government, athletics, and social. 

7. For both the protection and the proper direction of the stu- 
dents, supervision over the financing of activities is an obligation that 
has had to be assumed by the college administrative authorities. Fi- 
nancing the activities program by a student activity fee is the general 
practice; 83 per cent of all colleges collect such a fee. 

8. The average amount of the student activity fee is $15 per year. 

9. The student activity fee covers “athletic events” in 72 per cent 
of the colleges. Next in importance is “‘publications,” with a drop to 
36 per cent listing it, closely followed by “lectures” and “concerts,” 
“social events,” and the campus “‘paper.” 

10. It is not the usual practice for funds for activities not covered 
by a student activity fee to be collected by the administration. 

11. In practically all cases general supervision by the administra- 
tion of the finances of activities is required. This supervision includes 
an audit of accounts in 84 per cent of the colleges. 

12. The responsibility for audit of accounts of student organiza- 
tions rests with an administrative officer or committee in half the 
colleges studied, but there is a wide variety of practice in this matter. 

—ROCHELLE RODD GACHET 


Methods Used to Arrive at Student Mortality 
Require Careful Analysis 


HAT PERCENTAGE of the starting freshman class remains to 
WV obtain its degrees four years later? Two papers on student 
mortality have recently been published with a sizable discrepancy in 
the conclusions of the two authors. One of these papers is by John 
H. McNeely and is entitled ‘‘College Student Mortality.” It is pub- 
lished as Bulletin 1937, No. 11, of the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. The second, ‘‘Student Per- 
sistence in American Colleges,” appeared over the signature of Dean 
E. W. Lord, of the College of Business Administration of Boston 
University, in the magazine of the Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity. 
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According to Mr. McNeely’s study, the average percentage of those 
entering college who obtain their degree during or at the end of the 
normal four-year period is 31.6. For fourteen publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, the average percentage is 28.3; for eleven privately con- 
trolled institutions, the average percentage is 36.4. These figures were 
obtained by following the careers of those freshmen admitted in 
September 1931 to the colleges supplying the above data. 

The second paper states that the loss from freshman enrolments 
to graduation is 46.5 per cent, and gives in addition the figures for 
four college groupings according to freshman class size, as follows: 


SIZE OF PERCENTAGE LOSS 
FRESHMAN FRESHMAN YEAR 
CLASS TO GRADUATION 
LLU IED" CC a ee on ee ee eee eee RECT ON tyre eee 46.5 
IN gaa orce ore 6? 1%5 fa eslinn tay 156] whale e wud soiwrenai ePa ee tena uateueloce ete retehereraetonerateta 50.8 
RED eh eng hae auv eh sien cao (a's eres ahs TAL Sa BiseNR aL LACUS gem Pal OE er are 45.0 
OMe A MAIRID 8 Nc cared 2, Oy cca a ak av oc ee row cree At IS decd EEN ROR eRe a 45.9 


If these figures are transferred to percentage graduated, we can 
compare them with the figures in the first paper. The figures then 
appear as follows: 


SIZE OF PERCENTAGE 
FRESHMAN GRADUATED 

CLASS 
ET ee a ee Ne PET re Try Te 53.5 
SPURNED Uo cA ec relisvvakouieslla! So aos in Wwe iu wee ate eve Abas vareie. S Fae eset aEelaleteral naar eens 49.2 
EN reece ravens o9 So. wc giforce Ae, husks is So el as arwiensligualenereiernceree emeee onan cuelerater eis 55.0 
OMe MOONE ace sects we Vevey sc aca dois ook sated sicus aie tra csi SERS CTR ER 54.1 
OE EET POTEET T TET ET CTT RTT ee TE eC CT eT Ee 53:5 


The figures used in the second paper were obtained by studying 
catalog enrolment figures in 241 colleges and comparing sopho- 
more figures with freshman figures, etc. 

An amalgamation of the results of these two studies in tabular 


form provides an interesting comparison: 
FIRST SECOND 
PAPER PAPER 


Per cent graduated from 14 publicly controlled institutions ....... 28.3 

Per cent graduated from 11 privately controlled institutions ....... 36.4 

Per cent graduated from both groups ..............cceeeeeeeees 31.6 

Per cent graduated from freshman classes of: 
NN e205, Live sind we goa kas FECES NEMO EAS R ME 53.6 
LU LS CUR cabs anna en Aree icmar ma AEE Onc Hee eee rrr 49.2 
NMR IIND BEF. 20s aE ols etascis) oo eher's 1915 Leroi eie are oeraieiiay cienerarasonerereeleca eroierela ater s) oe orev 55.0 
EEO OE TY POT EER NE en en ee ee 54.1 


CRONE DEE COTE oan ng ccc ncccdsesecevewes sect iiaceae eaten 53.5 
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When so restated the discrepancy between these figures becomes 
apparent. The reason for the discrepancy is the difference in the meth- 
ods used to arrive at the results. The paper from the Office of Education 
is based on changes in the original group admitted in September 1931. 
The second paper apparently does not take into account accretions 
to the original groups, by students “dropping back”’ a year or more, 
or transferring from other institutions. 

Providing figures for the Pennsylvania State College on the basis 
of the methods used in each of the studies, the following comparisons 
are obtained: 

On the basis of the first study: Per cent of students graduated in 
four years or earlier, who matriculated in September 1931 as new 
freshmen: 


INC alles § 'o.diand oo aha R ule ee sete RE OO a 53.4 
NRCG sso (or Seren & coal oleae Ui aieleie te oe a ee 69.3 
RQRAD <<. so sccieik otis clere-einvcsw ele wee tata oe ea ae ee 56.0 


On the basis of the second study: Comparison of students graduat- 
ing in June 1935 with freshman enrolment September 1931: 


FRESHMEN SEPT. DEGREES 1935 


1931 No. % 
INNES ooo nko 5 de Se Ceri aha ete oe aces a nea 1,108 702 63.3 
NOG CR 662i aire tne dolce eral aise te ee 183 257 136.6 
one ci cone eakataueieeumaiens aan 1,296 959 74.0 


A comparison of the two tables shows that of the men matriculated 
in September 1931, 53.4 per cent received their degrees, but that the 
group graduated was somewhat larger (63.3 per cent), the difference 
being made up by students from other sources than those beginning 
their college career at the Pennsylvania State College in 1931. The 
difference is even greater for women. Almost seventy (69.3) per cent 
of the original entering group stayed on until the final goal was 
reached; but a group almost exactly equal in size, starting for the most 
part in state teachers colleges, graduated with them to present a gradu- 
ating class over one-third larger than the group which entered four 
years earlier. 

Obviously, the figures in the first of these last two tables are the 
significant ones, while those in the second table give no true picture 
of student persistence. 

—WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
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Admission to the Upper Division at Stanford University* 


—, in the adjustment of the advanced standing given to 
students who have completed two years or more of college work 
became effective at Stanford University this year. It was not a change 
in the fundamental requirements for admission to the University— 
they are based on the quality of the academic record and the results 
of the aptitude test—but rather it was a modification of the attitude 
of the University towards the curricula established by other institu- 
tions. 

The change affects primarily the graduates of junior colleges who 
have been qualified for university work. Until this year Stanford 
University required that, in addition to meeting the established scho- 
lastic requirements, the applicant for admission to the Upper Division 
also offer the “substantial equivalent” of our own Lower Division 
requirements. A rather liberal interpretation was given to the phrase 
“substantial equivalent,” and the holder of the junior certificates was 
automatically considered to have met this requirement. The records 
of other applicants were examined in detail, and if the combination 
of courses which they had taken did not conform closely to our own 
arrangements, the students were given credit for the quantity of work 
they had completed, but were held in the Lower Division until they 
met our own requirements. This led to curricular difficulties and dis- 
appointments in individual cases, and did not always accomplish much 
of real educational value. 

Last June this practice was changed, and the technical requirements 
altered by the omission of any reference to the ‘‘substantial equivalent” 
of our own Lower Division requirements. Beginning this last summer 
quarter applicants who have completed two years of a well-planned 
curriculum are admitted to our Upper Division if they meet the 
scholarship requirements and pass the aptitude test. Their records are 
not examined to determine if they have done what we require of stu- 
dents in our own Lower Division. 

The fundamental reason behind this change is the recognition of the 
fact that different groups of competent teachers will have different 
ideas of what should be done during the first two years of college, 


* Address before the convention of the Northern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation at Stanford University, November, 1938. 
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that the same group will not always continue to have the same ideas, 
and that no one group has as yet found a combination for the one and 
only plan that leads to the best results. We require our Lower Division 
students to do those things which our faculty now believes are best 
for them; but we acknowledge that other faculties, under other con- 
ditions, will find other plans helpful and beneficial for their students. 
The young people who have come to us after two years in another 
institution may have followed one of these other plans; they cannot 
live those two years over again, and their educational progress should 
not be hindered by these differences in the conceptions of what they 
should have done. Of course, if they have not prepared themselves 
adequately for advanced study in some particular field, they will have 
to get that preparation. This may take additional time in a few indi- 
vidual cases, but they can now feel that their work has been given 
full recognition, and can proceed to their destination as fast as pos- 
sible. 

This step recognizes the ever-increasing competency of the faculties 
of the junior colleges and gives them greater latitude and increased 
responsibility. It is not necessary for them to follow the catalog of 
another institution. They can work out what seems to them to follow 
the catalog of another institution. They can work out what seems 
to them to be the best educational procedure for their students and 
feel that their decisions will not be set aside, nor their students 
penalized upon transferring to Stanford. 

There are just three reservations, none of them very important. 
What I have said does not apply to those admitted with less than two 
years of advanced standing; those admitted to our Lower Division, 
must meet our own requirements. Another group not included under 
these arrangements are those who have taken the terminal, semi-pro- 
fessional types of courses which are not intended to prepare for univer- 
sity work. Also, when an applicant for admission has attended three 
or four different institutions during his first two years of college work, 
we will examine his record rather closely. We do not approve of a 
hodge-podge of ideas and courses, but we wish to recognize a well- 
planned and well-thought-out curriculum even if it is different from 
our own. 

—J. P. MITCHELL 
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Of What Value Is a College Education? 


7... University of Louisville conducted an inquiry which concerned 
the appraisal of Collegiate Education by graduates and non-grad- 
uates. Replies to the questionnaire were received from 314, who be- 
lieved that an adequately educated person has a genuine understanding 
of the world in which he or she lives and is able to fill some socially 
useful job. 

Following is the opinion expressed on the desirability of certain 
revisions in the college program in order to more adequately educate 


students: 
NO DOUBTFUL PROBABLY DEFINITELY 


YES YES 
1. More broad cultural courses ........ 39 60 93 64 
2. More general courses .............. 59 71 72 47 
3. More freedom in choosing courses .... 38 61 65 95 
4, Creating a college personnel office .... 7 45 99 100 
5. Giving tests of aptitude for different 
POC ELC lh te oa ree 17 21 94 142 
6. Giving information about occupational 
requirements and opportunities ...... 6 18 67 182 
7. Addition of courses in office work .... 32 41 84 102 
8. Addition of courses in sales work .... 22 40 102 82 
9. Addition of other vocational training 
RIM NNMRI Fact a carers seve vorchaverasieiraverera eicin aherels 12 33 64 72 


Combining the “No” and the “Doubtful” and combining the 
“Probably Yes’ and “Definitely Yes,” the following results are ob- 


tained: 
PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


FAVORED OPPOSED 

2. Diese heond colltearal coeeses . onc ccc ccscecccsccness 61 39 
Be NEG SRPOINOEL A OARIEBOS 5065 oso ye snl lo ese sialiela teleiaighavele ais 48 52 
3. More freedom in choosing courses .............eeeeees 62 38 
4, Creating a college personnel office ...............00005 79 21 
5. Giving tests of aptitude for different occupations ........ 86 14 
6. Giving information about occupational requirements and 

I 5 sania be cco NONGRES EER H KK CANAD 4 aR OES 91 9 
7. Addition of courses in office work ...........00.0 00005 72 28 
8. Addition of course in sales work ............00..00 eee 75 25 
9. Addition of other vocational training courses ........... 75 25 


The Doctorate Diploma 


HE Graduate School at the Pennsylvania State College was in- 
| soles in learning if diplomas granted to those receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy indicated the field in which the degree 
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was used. Brief questionnaires were mailed to twenty representative 
institutions. These questions were asked: 


1. Does the diploma for the doctorate indicate the field in which the 


degree is awarded ? 
2. Would you be interested in knowing the results of the investigation ? 


A tabulation of the replies to question No. 1 follows: 


Private 
ec enn Sera eS No 
6 i vcs ceneecReewaateneenceneees No 
BE eT ne No 
ee ND oe ays a vaseed dia darneeeeunatae No 
ide oso cbA Se ARR SRT RRR OR ENS Yes 
EE Te Oe eT eee Yes 
CETTE ECCT T TST ET PETE ee re No 
pO FECT EES I re oe No 
NR 5 5 skew a tke knewaueewenneeeeews Yes 
I I 6 voy dnd eke edaueeeeumerneaween No 

Public 
ORs Staten Wnivetsttae «sho oc cud anrowednd deeeueeweciomsas No 
6 ics de eae hewn kere eS No 
Se 6 ik cakaedceeasb annua teaneanes No 
OCCT TOR TT CTC ETO OCT TE Te Yes 
SE I, 6's chic cade rie eWen dene nuesheeoue No 
FECT TO TET CCP ET TTT OTT TOT ETT No 
SN OE PIT I oo ov kc cceeesccccevecnvsecss No 
eT og idee nes reawkie eee enneeeceeann No 
Ns ov veda eve ndeeeue sey ReakeReeans Yes 
Ie IE on. ko sc ctecawacencceteseweneens No 

WN cicceecccneveseeieneiceaaer nes senrawaee 15 


Career Conference for Secondary School Students 
N SATURDAY, March 18, Temple University held its fifth annual 
Career Conference for secondary school students. This confer- 
ence is a substitute for what some institutions offer in the form of 
High School Day, Open House, Visiting Day or Prep School Week- 
end. To this and each of the previous conferences have come more 
than fifteen hundred high school juniors and seniors from the Middle 
States area. The program this year was opened by a general session, 
which was addressed by President H. N. Davis, of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, on ‘Choosing and Planning a Career.” The guests 


* Shows only school of matriculation. 
* D. Ed. only. Does not give the Ph.D. 
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then distributed themselves among the thirty-three group conferences, 
which were held simultaneously. Two succeeding hour conferences 
were held in each field to permit guests to attend the discussion on 
two fields of interest. Each group conference was presided over by a 
member of the University staff, and the discussion was directed by 
some one prominent in and well informed on the vocational or pro- 
fessional field concerned. The speakers were asked to build their 
talks around an outline prepared by the conference committee and to 
allow ample time for group discussion. “Commercials” and “plugs” 
were forbidden, no catalogs were distributed, and the presiding officers 
were asked to avoid presenting any information on the offerings at 
Temple University except by request. The group conferences this year 
included the following fields: Accounting, Advertising and Market- 
ing, Architecture, Biology, Business Administration, Chemical En- 
gineering and Metallurgy, Chemical Research, Chemistry, Christian 
Ministry and Religious Education, Commercial Teaching, Dental Hy- 
giene, Creative Writing, Journalism, Law, Liberal Arts, Librarian- 
ship, Medical Laboratory Technician, Medicine, Music Education, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Physical and Health Education, Dentistry, 
Dramatics, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Fine Arts, 
Government Service and Public Affairs, Home Economics, Psychol- 
ogy, Real Estate, Secretarial Work, Secondary School Teaching, So- 
cial Work, Teaching Children, and Veterinary Medicine. 

The most popular conferences were Secretarial studies, Nursing, 
Journalism, and Engineering. 

This summary is presented in response to requests which have 
come from registrars for information concerning the conference. To 
those who have labored with ‘show-off’ programs, such as field 
days, band contests, and party weekends, this substitute will be a 
welcome relief because one gets much more satisfaction from trying 
to help young people than from trying to impress them. Last year 
a school superintendent asked, ““How many students do you get 
out of this?” It was with a feeling of great pride that the chairman 
of the committee was able to reply, ‘I don’t know. We never record 
the names of those who attend. To do so would overshadow the pur- 


pose of the conference.” 
—MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Empty Colleges? 


OME WEEKS ago Commissioner Studebaker wrote that if he could, 
S he would increase the number of college students in America 
from 1,300,000 to 4,000,000 and if necessary, the number of col- 
leges to accommodate them. Shortly before Trevor Arnett, in a pub- 
lished study of impending financial problems for America’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning, warned that within the next score of years 
we will find a decreasing college population and maybe a sudden reali- 
zation that we have too many colleges. These two points of view 
seem incompatible. Is it not likely, however, that their authors were 
considering two problems somewhat far apart in relation to the proc- 
ess of education? 

Mr. Arnett was conside ‘> : the difficulties in obtaining new sources 
for the increased financial support necessary to maintain our educa- 
tional status quo. Decreasing philanthropies, obvious limitations of 
public grants and reduced enrolments foretell hardships which some 
of the weaker institutions will not be able to withstand. There are 
scores of colleges in America which depend entirely upon annual tui- 
tion payments or legislative grants or both for their financial support. 
They are in a precarious state when their balance is disturbed. It 
would probably not be much of a loss to our educational program 
if some of them went “by the board.” They are poorly equipped; 
their faculties dare not be too alert to social and individual needs, 
because the programs and leadership necessary to meet those needs 
could not be afforded; among their students are some few for whom 
the experiences which even a stifled college atmosphere provides will 
mean growth; others on their rolls might spend these important years 
much more profitably on the farm, in the apprentice school, or study- 
ing courses or acquiring skills more definitely adapted to their needs 
or interests. 

It is always difficult to witness the passing of any institution which 
has made a contribution but which now is failing because it is not sen- 
sitive to the demands of new times. These seem to be the portending 
shadows. 

Then he who would quadruple our college population is a dreamer. 
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not a realist. Does he envision an educational structure which is at- 
tuned to the need of youth and the country? Does he imply, not the 
scrapping of outmoded colleges, but adapting them to our needs? 
Would the public be asked to share the cost of so stupendous a pro- 
gram? These questions must temper our thinking when we push up- 
ward the level of public education. No doubt the cultural level of 
our people could be greatly heightened and the problems of un- 
guided youth given direction by educational programs which would 
provide growing experiences. But the determination of these pro- 
grams seems to be the task. 

President Conant rightfully contends that the 11 per cent of our 
college age population that is in college does not include all of those 
American youth who are brilliant and capable of constructive leader- 
ship. This too supposes that we could increase the college enrolments 
of the country with profit to many individuals and for the good 
of the social whole. It seems, then, that with some educational plan- 
ning we might be able to salvage youth and at the same time avert 
the financial eclipse behind which many colleges seem destined to be 
hidden. 

How could educational planning salvage youth? If, as some who 
testified before Senate Committees contend, much of our leadership in 
America continues to come from rural and financially poor areas, might 
it not be fruitful to have planned scholarship programs such as are 
being encouraged in Canada and England? A nationally planned 
scholarship program for those who possess outstanding minds but 
who are financially unable to attend college would give direction to 
present scholarship programs that have varied intentions and would 
prepare promising youth for useful citizenship. Would it not be as 
defensible to spend federal and state moneys for such a program 
as it is to spend them in other forms of student aid? Such individual 
grants would necessarily need to be large, but since they would be 
salvaging potential leaders in science, industry, the arts, the profes- 
sions, politics and even agriculture, would they not eventually be re- 
deemed? 

To quadruple our college population implies, then, extended finan- 
cial privileges for those who would attend college. It further implies 
a modification of college curricula to meet the needs of the other 
three and one-half million. In spite of a decreasing turnover among 
teachers, and legislative acts which give teachers greater security, 





ire 
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teachers colleges all over the country are planning desperately to 
strengthen their positions. Might not the several states, and more spe- 
cifically, the immediate communities, receive a greater benefit from 
non-specific curricula or at least curricula which are geared to general 
needs? If higher education is to become more popular, it must become 
more useful. Specialized curricula must be open only to those who are 
capable of the trust which society places in them. Excessive enrolments 
in fields of limited opportunity will result in a degree of competi- 
tion which most assuredly will bring a misplacement of that trust. 

We return, then, to these questions which seem basic to the exten- 
sion or limitation of our educational program: Will not the rising 
age limits in compulsory school attendance laws increase the demand 
for higher education? Will this demand require colleges to reorganize 
curricula so that a general education will precede the years of speciali- 
zation? Is it the state’s responsibility to finance the education of the 
financially poor but intellectually superior youth? 


They Call Them College Nights! 


URING these months registrars in some sections of the United 
States are receiving calls from far and near to send represen- 
tatives to the College Night programs which are being sponsored by 
many secondary schools. After attending a series of these fanfares one 
begins to wonder how much worthwhile guidance is given to the stu- 
dent visitor and to what extent the college official can justify the time 
consumed. 

Secondary school principals and guidance counselors inaugurated 
these programs as a substitute for the assembly speakers and special 
programs which all the neighboring colleges were so graciously offer- 
ing them. Their efforts to subvent these proposals deserve commenda- 
tion. But on visiting a College Night one finds these side shows 
more entertaining than an assembly program in the big tent. Here 
is the college banner on the door. Inside is a gracious and engaging 
representative, who will first show movies of crowning the May 
Queen, the big football game, or maybe the campus buildings. He 
will then give a general talk about his college, passing out a set of 
well illustrated booklets and a card on which all are requested to 
write their names and addresses. Upon the conclusion of this cere- 
mony, he will invite all to remain for personal conferences. If he is 
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a good showman, many remain. Otherwise they go on to the next 
tent. Any one who has attended a College Night has seen such a 
performance. He was either sorry that he too did not have moving 
pictures or was embarrassed to find himself in such company trying 
to provide ethical guidance. 

What shall the next substitute be? Some suburban school in the 
Philadelphia area are holding series of vocational or career con- 
ferences. These are held during school hours and the students group 
themselves, not on the basis of college interests, but on the basis of 
vocational or professional interests. The leaders are from colleges, the 
professions, the crafts and the factory. One counsels with his group 
about his field, not about his college. Every student has an opportu- 
nity to visit two conferences and thus spends two hours with some 
one who is equipped to talk about his vocational or professional 
field. 

Where do these youths learn about the college in which they are 
interested? That’s why they have a college counselor in the high school 
and that’s why the colleges publish catalogs. 


Those Who Deceive Us 


HERE ARE few registrars who have not had experience with stu- 

dents, alumni or lay people who have tried to use the services or 
records of the registrars’ offices with fraudulent intent. This is not 
only annoying, but frequently embarrassing to the institution con- 
cerned. The registrar of a large institution writes: 

“In common with other institutions, we occasionally discover a 
case of forged academic credentials. Sometimes these students show 
up later at an institution in a remote part of the country where they 
are accepted without a record from the institution previously attended 
or any knowledge of the previous experience. Recently, we also had a 
case of forgery by an individual who had never attended—Uni- 
versity, but had intercepted a transcript of the record of a student 
and attempted to appropriate it to his own use in gaining admission 
to a middle-western medical college. Of course, this suggests that 
every case of this kind ought perhaps to be reported to the member 
institutions of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. To 
circularize the entire membership or any part of it, however, is some- 
thing of a chore that is not ordinarily undertaken.” 
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Beginning with the October number of the JOURNAL, the Editor 
will insert information concerning any irregularities which the re- 
porting institution considers damaging to the cause of education, and 
which should be common knowledge to those who might be de- 
ceived. 


From Our Readers 


HE Editorial Board can improve the physical set-up and the edu- 
7... value of the JOURNAL best through the constructive 
comments of readers. Below are presented extracts from letters in ap- 
praisal of the last two issues. 


The last issue of the JOURNAL of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was especially stimulating and valuable. 
—MOTHER M., XAvikR, Registrar, College of New Rochelle 


The January number of the JOURNAL is one of the best of our issues. I 
enjoyed particularly the contributions of Gillis, Bright, McQuitty, and the 
Summary of Studies. 

—J. G. Quick, Registrar, The University of Pittsburgh 


We received the JOURNAL yesterday. Each issue continues to be an im- 
provement over the preceding one, which suggests the amount of editorial 
work which goes into it. 

—A. H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar, The University of Rochester 


May I thank you for the complimentary copy of the Registrar’s JOURNAL 
that was recently sent to me? I can sincerely say that I have not read a 
better selection of articles for some time. This publication must be a source 
of much pride to the members of your association. 

—AGNES M. Brapy, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Please accept my heartiest congratulations upon the excellent JOURNAL 
now being issued by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. It 
is an excellent handbook for office use and helpful in many problems that 
arise. 

—VERNA Lower, Registrar, Mount Union College 


I have enjoyed very much perusing the sample copy of the JOURNAL of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. This journal has vastly 
improved since I last saw it. I found two articles in it that were extremely 
worthwhile, from my own point of view, and that I doubtless would not 
have found elsewhere. I refer to the article on ‘Educational Trends in 
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European Countries” by Werner, and the article on “Mental Hygiene 
Problems” by Rice. I am indexing both of these for my own files. 
—C. GILBERT WREN, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Minnesota 


The JOURNAL came today. It seems to me that this issue is especially out- 
standing. I can indeed say that this publication is among the best dealing 


with college problems. 
—EpbiTH D. CockIns, Registrar, Ohio State University 


The In the Office section of the JOURNAL is one of interest and benefit. 
The knowledge of what others have and do brings to any reader profit. 
—SISTER M. MERCEDES, Registrar, Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 





The American Association of Collegiate Registrars has presented to 
the Library of Congress a complete set of bound volumes of the Jour- 
NAL. Requests are constantly being received from libraries for back 
numbers in order to complete volumes. The supply of several of the 
series and numbers has been exhausted and it is no longer possible 
to offer a complete file of the publication. 
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ICE-PRESIDENT E. J. Howell, in charge of membership, reports the 
following new members since January 1, 1939: 

Paul Crouch, Registrar, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

W. B. Gray, Registrar, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Miss Mary E. Ellinwood, Registrar, Monticello College, Godfrey, Illi- 
nois. 

M. S. Hale, Dean and Registrar, University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida. 

George M. Crutsinger, Dean, Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Miss Alta M. Craig, Secretary, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, 
Texas. 

Ernest G. Hildner, Jr., Dean, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Mrs. Ruby Gray Goodwin, Registrar, Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, 
Texas. 

P. P. Buchanan, Registrar, Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mother Nora M. Kelly, Registrar, Duchesne College, 36th and Burt 
Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. 

E. L. Harvin, Dean and Registrar, Corpus Christi Junior College, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Miss Lulu L. Cuthbertson, Registrar, Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Miss Martha Brennum, Registrar, Concordia College, Morehead, Min- 
nesota. 

E. V. O’Brien, Registrar, Fordham School of Business, 233 Broadway, 
New York, New York. 

A. S. Gustafson, Registrar, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 


Western Washington College of Education has expanded its student 
personnel work to include: 1.) A longer period of freshman orientation ; 
2.) A more elaborate provision for freshman adjustment in an “Opening 
Week”; 3.) A more comprehensive use of tests which have significance 
for vocational guidance; 4.) Installation of a comprehensive student per- 
sonnel record; 5.) Elaboration of a required freshman course in College 
Problems with a new emphasis on vocational guidance. 


The Municipal University of Omaha has authorized the granting of 
Associate in Arts and Science and Associate in Applied Arts and Science 
certificates for the completion of two years of work. 


With an aim to closer correlation of subjects and departments, as well 
as profitable interchange of ideas and experiences, a program of depart- 
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mental group meetings was inaugurated at Trinity College, Washington, 


The meetings are purely educational in their nature and are distinct 
from the general faculty meetings held at stated times throughout the year. 


The state school superintendents and commissioners of education in the 
southern states will meet at George Peabody College on June 15, 16 and 
17 for the Tenth Annual School Administrators Conference to discuss 
Current Programs and Objectives of Public Education in the South. City 
and country superintendents and principals and school-board members are 
invited to attend, 


On Thursday, January 19, Bates College observed the seventy-fifth year 
of the engrossing of the charter. President Gray read extracts from the 
diary of Oren Burbank Cheney, first President of Bates College. The 
extracts read were written at the time the charter was read before the 
legislature. Governor Lewis O. Barrows extended the greetings for the 
State of Maine. 


On March 3, 4 and 5 the University of Denver celebrated its Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. Aside from Students Convocation and Alumni dinners, 
there were public meetings, which were addressed by David Shaw Duncan 
and Raymond A. Kent, who spoke on “Education—Then and Now.” 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid spoke on ‘Education in America’s Future.” The 
Anniversary sermon was delivered by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


According to the February 1939 list of private Home Study Schools ap- 
proved by the National Home Study Council, only fifty-one of the four 
hundred private schools in the United States offering correspondence 
courses met the requirements of the Council for approval. Director J. S. 
Noffsinger of the Council states that: 

‘The standards of the National Home Study Council are not difficult to 
meet by any school intent on really serving its pupils. Our examination of 
a school answers such questions as these: Do the courses offered adequate- 
ly cover the subjects which they are purported to cover? Are the courses 
up-to-date? Are they set forth in a pedagogical manner? Are they worth 
the fee charged for them? Does the school maintain a competent instruc- 
tional staff? Are the sponsors of the school reliable, trustworthy individ- 
uals? 

“Our experience is that only about one in four schools meets the re- 
quirements regarding the value of its courses in relation to fees charged 
and advertising claims. Of those remaining, approximately half do not 
maintain instructional staffs of the necessary calibre. In addition, we occa- 
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sionally find that the sponsors have shady reputations, sometimes even 
criminal records. 

“The worth while schools, however, go far to make up for the de- 
ficiencies of the others. Member schools of the National Home Study 
Council offer more than 25,000 home study courses covering the fields of 
the vocations, the liberal arts and professions.” 

Both the Directory and the Home Study Blue Book of the Council, as 
well as other material, are available in any quantity free from the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


The Junior College enrolment in the United States increased from 
136,000 to 155,000 students during the years 1936-37 to 1937-38. This is 
an increase of 14 per cent for a single year. During the past decade the 
number of junior colleges has increased 36 per cent while the enrolment 
in them has almost tripled. In 1929 it was only 54,000. 

The number of junior colleges now reported is 556, While many of the 
junior colleges are relatively small, there are 130 which have enrolments 
in excess of 300 students each, 29 which have enrolments of more than 
1,000 students, and three which have passed the five-thousand mark. The 
junior college at Los Angeles is the largest of all with an enrolment this 
year just over 6,000. The three junior colleges which are part of the 
Chicago school system have an enrolment of over 5,300 students. 


Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, chairman of the Advisory Council of Education, 
issued for publication in the JOURNAL the following statement concern- 
ing a recent study of Vocational Education: 

“This study shows clearly that the existing program of federal aid for 
vocational education is subject to three major criticisms. First, there has 
been too much detailed federal control over educational matters, reaching 
all the way into details of the actual administration of local schools which 
receive federal aid for vocational education. Second, in the field of trade 
training, there has been too much specialized vocational education for 
younger high school pupils who have not yet received adequate general 
education on which to build. Third, there has been a lack of sufficient 
safeguards against exploitation of the labor of vocational trainees working 
part-time in industry. 

“The Advisory Committee on Education was definitely of the opinion 
that the Smith-Hughes Act should be amended to modernize its provisions, 
to reduce the amount of detailed federal control over educational matters, 
and to provide adequate safeguards against the exploitation of vocational 
trainees.” 

Those who favor the present program are thus far saying little, restrict- 
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ing their comment on the study to the thought that it has aroused a desire 
for more adequate and more accurate information on the subject. 


Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American Youth Commission, has 
been appointed President of the University of Texas. A native Texan, the 
42-year-old educator has had extensive educational experience. Besides 
serving on the faculties of Austin College, and the universities of Oregon, 
Texas, Chicago, and Minnesota, he spent a total of eight years as President 
of Franklin College and Bucknell University. He is now in his fourth year 
as Director of the American Youth Commission, which, under his direc- 
tion, has become a vigorous and important organization. 

Dr. Rainey will not take office until the end of the present academic 
year, and thus will be able to complete the collection and publication of 
findings of the Youth Commission before he leaves. The final year of the 
Commission is to be devoted to implementation of the findings. 


Government publications released during the last few weeks, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., include the following: Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1936-37, 35¢; Professional Library Education, 15¢; 
The Training of Foreman Conference Leaders, 15¢; Government Publi- 
cations of Use to Teachers of Geography and Science, 10¢; Development 
of State Programs for the Certification of Teachers, 20¢; Salary and Edu- 
cation of Rural School Personnel, 5¢; Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes, 20¢; Administration of Vocational Rehabilitation, 15¢. 





The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was held in Tulsa, February 9, in connection with the State Teachers 
Meeting. Seventeen persons, representing fourteen different institutions, at- 
tended. 

Various topics discussed were: “The Place and Future of the Junior 
College in Oklahoma Higher Education,” Dr. R. R. Robinson, President 
of the University Preparatory School, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; “Will the 
College Take This Job?” Dr. C. I. Pontius, President of the University of 
Tulsa; ‘Testing Program for College Freshmen,” Dr. Ross H. Beall, of 
the University of Tulsa; ‘Recent Trends in Higher Education,” Dr. A. J. 
Hitchcock, Registrar of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa. 

It was decided to have two meetings next year, one meeting to be in the 
fall and one in the spring in connection with the State Teachers Meeting. 
The fall meeting for 1939 will be held at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
H. H. Flinn, Acting Registrar, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Vice-President, R. K. McIntosh, Registrar, Northeastern State 
Teachers College; Secretary-Treasurer, Anna Mae Dearden, Assistant 
Registrar, University of Oklahoma. 

—ANNA MAE DEARDEN 


The second meeting of the year of the Conference of Chicago Regis- 
trars was held at Central Y.M.C.A. College on February 16, 1939. There 
were twenty-six in attendance, including three visitors, namely, W. F. 
Cramer, Dean of Central Y.M.C.A. College; A. F. Scribner, Registrar of 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana; and President John Bartky, of 
the Chicago Teachers College. Donald Stewart, Registrar and H. E. Wine- 
brenner, Assistant Registrar of Central Y.M.C.A. College, were hosts. 

The meeting was preceded by a social hour, during which tea was 
served. 

Enock Dyrness, Vice-President and Registrar of Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois, presented a paper on “The Relation of the Registrar 
to the President’’ and also gave a brief history of the development of the 
office of the registrar. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
read a paper on “The Relation of the Registrar to the Students’ and dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of the registrar in dealing with students before 
they enter, while attending and after leaving college. 

Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Director of Personnel and Registrar at the 
Chicago Teachers College, discussed a number of questions pertaining to 
the reorganization and curriculum of that institution, President Bartky 
aided in the discussion. 

Mr. Dyrness, of Wheaton College, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to plan a study, to be conducted jointly by the members of the 
Conference, of the growth in enrolments, degrees conferred, courses of- 
fered, etc., over a period of years in forty colleges and universities in the 
Chicago area. 

—M. FRaANcEs McELRoy 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability, Godfrey H. Thomson, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1939, pp. 326. 


Dr. Thomson’s book will be welcomed by non-mathematically-inclined 
personnel workers and others who are finding it as necessary today to be- 
come acquainted with factor analysis as it was a few decades ago to master 
the fundamentals of statistics and tests and measurements. 

Factor analysis in present-day practice is described as a development of 
the testing movement in which the attempt is made to analyze human 
ability into distinct factors. The application to the field of guidance is 
illustrated by the effort to obtain single tests or, if necessary, groups of 
tests, which approximate as closely as possible the factors found or postu- 
lated ; and with these tests to compare the amount of each factor possessed 
by the individual with the amount necessary for adequate or successful 
performance in designated activities. The ultimate practical advantage of 
factor analysis over regression techniques in guidance is said to depend 
upon the extent to which the factors established are of value in concisely 
describing the individual and the extent to which these factors may be- 
come standard, as the Binet Scale is considered standard in the measure- 
ment of intelligence. 

Early in the text, in the discussion of Spearman’s theory of two factors, 
the author acquaints the reader with the nature of the correlation matrix, 
which is fundamental to the discussion of many, if not all, factor-analysis 
techniques. The matrix, as a mathematical table of all the possible inter- 
correlations of a number of tests or traits, presents the relationship of each 
test with every other test under consideration; and collectively these rela- 
tionships form the point of departure for the investigator in postulating 
or determining the nature and number of different factors necessary to 
explain the intercorrelations. The mathematical rank of the matrix gives 
the number of independent factors necessary to explain, or cause, when 
appropriately combined, the various relationships indicated by the original 
correlations. 

The author shows the inadequacy of the theory of two factors (a gen- 
eral factor and numerous specific factors) but calls attention to the im- 
portance of two factors as an analytical device. It is the author’s opinion 
that the apparent adequacy of a small number of factors is due to the 
effect of the laws of chance upon experimental data. Multiple-factor 
analysis is given as superseding the earlier theories which attempted to 
analyze human ability into a few factors. 

A chapter on the geometrical picture, illustrating the analogy of the 
mathematician’s vector analysis to the psychologist’s factor analysis, is 
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followed first by a discussion of Hotelling’s “Principal Components” and, 
second, by a sizable part of the text dealing with the estimation of factors 
by various techniques, including those of Thurstone and others. 

In order to simplify and clarify the exposition, the author assumes, in 
parts one and two, dealing with the analysis of tests and the estimation 
of factors, that errors due to sampling the population are non-existent. 
However, part three is devoted to a special discussion of the influence of 
these errors of sampling upon factor analysis theories and techniques. 
Part four is a unique treatment of the possibilities and difficulties of re- 
versing the roles of persons and tests and applying factor analysis to per- 
sons as it has previously been applied to tests. In part five, dealing with 
the interpretation of factors, as elsewhere in the text, some emphasis is 
placed upon Spearman’s g factor, but not, however, to the exclusion of 
other factors nor to minimize the importance of many factors. 

A mathematical appendix lists references on matrix algebra, gives the 
mathematical equivalents of certain factor-analysis theories and concepts, 
and presents formulas which are of interest to those who are mathe- 
matically inclined. 

The text is not only historical and comprehensive but also up-to-date. 
In addition to his original contributions, the author has brought together 
the current thoughts of many factor-analysis investigators, of whom Spear- 
man, Hotelling, and Thurstone are perhaps the more widely known. In 
a final chapter, the author compares Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
with Burt’s Analysis of Temperament, both of which were published in 
1938. 

The unique presentation of the various theories, concepts, and tech- 
niques of factor analysis renders the book casually understandable to the 
student with no mathematical background beyond the usual secondary 
school knowledge, more profitable to the student of statistics with a back- 
ground in the algebra of determinants and matrices, and invaluable as a 
guide to the study of other works which are not so general or compre- 
hensive but which deal more thoroughly and intensively with specific 
theories and techniques. 

This treatise on factor analysis is based upon a study sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation of the Advancement of Teaching and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, with the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

G,. E. METz 


Report of the Regent’s Inquiry, Education for American Life, The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, pp. 167. 

In 1934 the Regents of the State of New York instituted a study of 
the character and cost of public education in the state. There was appro- 
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priated $500,000 for this inquiry. A number of prominent educators from 
outside the state were employed in the survey. Education for American 
Life is a condensed report of the findings that will appear in ten volumes 
and in about 100 manuscript reports. 

This publication is divided into two sections. The first deals with a 
discussion of ‘Growing Schools for a Growing World,” “The Schools 
New York State Wants,”’ and ‘“‘A New Educational Program.’’ The second 
division has to do with three major elements of administration and finance 
as found in the home-rule method for improving school district organiza- 
tion, the State Education Department, and data on the cost and economics 
of the new program. 

In discussing the matter of the growing schools for a growing world 
the authors point out the reasons schools have fallen behind in keeping 
pace with changing conditions. With 2,810,000 enrolled in schools, col- 
leges, and professional institutions it is shown that 96 per cent of the 
people between six and thirteen years of age are in school; 78 per cent 
of those between fourteen and seventeen years of age are in secondary 
schools; and 17 per cent of those between eighteen and twenty-one are 
in advanced and professional schools. The rapid growth of school enrol- 
ment has reached its peak and will begin to stabilize within a few years. 
The state is, therefore, confronted with the problem of providing a pro- 
gram to fit all kinds of youth. Other changes discussed are those brought 
about by work opportunities, work patterns, technological changes, gen- 
eral vocational needs, demands of new citizenship obligations, new ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and new ways of living. All call for a reorgani- 
zation in order to catch up with the demands of the times. 

The second chapter deals with the kind of schools New York wants, 
and this information is partly based on 45,900 interviews and a study of 
editorial opinions and publications. Education should be universal, demo- 
cratic, character-building, taught by good teachers, made useful, and 
brought up to date. There should be provisions for adult education. 

The third chapter outlines the new program, which is divided into nine 
sections. Concerning the secondary school, it is proposed that it begin 
with the seventh grade. High schools should include from 300 to 1,200 
pupils. The program should: 1) fit the needs of the student rather than 
the demands of college admissions; 2) include a guidance service; 3) 
eliminate the Regent’s diploma; 4) add new cultural and sub-professional 
courses beyond the twelfth grade; and 5) base high school graduation on 
readiness to leave school. 

The elementary school should end with the sixth grade, but the kinder- 
garten should be added to this division. Elementary schools should be of 
180-600 pupil capacity. 
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It is recommended that the geographical territory of the 8,000 school 
districts be modernized. Various suggestions for economies in school costs 
are given. In the section devoted to the teaching profession it is proposed 
to extend tenure, raise minimum salaries, reduce the number of teachers 
entering training, reduce the number of teacher-preparing institutions, 
extend the courses for teachers to four years, and authorize the teachers 
colleges to award the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 

Concerning colleges and universities, it is felt that New York has a 
sufficient number for its needs. A state university is opposed, as is the 
creation of additional arts colleges and junior colleges. The inquiry would 
double the number of state scholarships and increase the stipends from 
$100 to $300. 

There are many recommendations to provide for adult education, and 
finally a plan for the reorganization of the State Education Department. 
The increased cost of the new program is set at about $40,000,000 but 
proposed economies are outlined to off-set this amount. 

The second half of the report deals with the school organization from 
the district to the state department. There is reviewed a history of the 
school district and arguments for the creation of the larger central schools 
as well as recommendations for the proper size of a school district for the 
state. Detailed plans are proposed for rebuilding the state department that 
include the management of various state institutions and a policy for the 
department in general. 

Educators interested in school finance will find the concluding chapter 
on costs and economies of the new program worth their study. Here is 
given a résumé of school costs over a period of years until in 1935 the 
total expenditures were $277,900,000. New York is compared with nine 
comparable states. Increased costs have come through the larger enrol- 
ments, cost of living, enlargement of curricula, and other factors that are 
analyzed and tabulated. The economies suggested are: organization of 
larger classes; co-operative purchasing of supplies; review of unit costs 
of subjects, classes, and buildings; reduction of fire insurance; debt reduc- 
tion; long-term building planning; changing the law requiring forced 
ventilation; and finally, reduction of interest rates by using state credit. 


A First Course in Statistics, E. F. Lindquist, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1938, pp. 226. 

A review of the literature in the field of education reveals the increas- 
ing use of statistical data. Readers unfamiliar with the computations in- 
volved are at a loss to intelligently interpret the results. Here is a publi- 
cation which stresses the uses and interpretation of statistics, and mini- 
mizes as much as possible the mathematical theory of statistics and the 
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mechanics of computation. Moreover, there are included sufficient ex- 
amples of the mathematics involved so that those who wish to review 
their knowledge of statistics may conveniently do so. 

Only the main essentials of statistics, those most frequently used, are 
reviewed. These are the frequency distribution, percentiles, graphs, meas- 
ures of central tendency, measures of variability, sampling error theories, 
and correlation. Each chapter has a section devoted to the uses or signifi- 
cance of the topic discussed, illustrating the practical value of the text. 
A correlation chart is inserted for the computation of the product-moment 
coefficient .of correlation based on the correlation chart of Ruch and Stod- 


dard. The text is accompanied by a study manual. 
A. H. LARSON 


The Colleges and the Courts, Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Cham- 
bers. New York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1936, pp. x + 563. 

Although this book came from the press nearly three years ago, it 
seems worth while, in the light of the keen interest aroused at the New 
Orleans meetings by Professor Farley’s paper on ‘“The Legal Implications 
of the Registrar’s Office,” to call attention to it here. The book is an ex- 
haustive digest of judicial decisions regarding institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Unted States, carefully classified and indexed so as to facili- 
tate reference to a particular case, or to cases on any point in question. 

Part I, “University and College Personnel,” deals with: (1) The Evo- 
lution of Educational rights; (2) Students: admission, fees, discipline, 
suspension and expulsion, diplomas and degrees, scholarships and loan 
funds; (3) The President, faculty members, other employees; and (4) 
Members of the governing board. 

Part II, “State and Municipal Institutions,” treats of: (1) State insti- 
tutions, corporate status and capacity to sue and be sued; (2) Constitu- 
tionally independent corporations; (3) Subjection to legislative control; 
(4) Consolidation of control; state systems of higher education; and (5) 
Municipal universities. 

Part III, “Privately Controlled Institutions,” takes up: (1) The incor- 
poration and regulation of privately controlled institutions; (2) State 
regulation of power to grant degrees; (3) Some rights, powers, and 
liabilities of private non-profit educational corporations; and (4) Mergers 
of privately controlled institutions. 

Part IV, “Fiscal Relationships with Governmental Units,” deals with: 
(1) Federal aid for state institutions; (2) The custody and disbursement 
of the funds of state institutions; (3) State appropriations; (4) County 
and Municipal appropriations; (5) Public aid for privately controlled 
institutions; and (6) Tax exemption. . 
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Part V, “Financial Support from Private Sources; Institutional Prop- 
erty; Other Matters,” presents decisions on: (1) The validity of subscrip- 
tions; (2) The interpretation of gifts and bequests; (3) The tort liability 
of colleges and universities; (4) Institutional real property; (5) The 
exercise of eminent domain; (6) Financing buildings at state institutions 
without appropriations for capital outlay; and (7) Accessory educational 
corporations and associations. 

The Appendix comprises: (1) Constitutional provisions regarding uni- 
versities and colleges; (2) Table of cases; and (3) Consolidated bibliog- 
raphy. 

Some knowledge of this book, or at least the habit of turning to it on 
occasion, may be a boon to any college administrator. In spite of its 
highly technical character it is written in terms easily followed by the lay- 
man with no knowledge of legal phraseology, and makes exceedingly 
interesting as well as informative reading. 


The Nineteen Thirty Eight Mental Measurements Y earbook [of the 
School of Education, Rutgers University], Oscar Krisen Buros (Ed.). 
New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1938, pp. xiv + 415. 


The purpose of the book is best summed up by the following para- 
graph from its preface: 

“The Mental Measurements Yearbooks should have a most salutary 
effect upon the use of standard tests in education and psychology. Test 
users will be given much-needed help in selecting the tests which are most 
likely to meet their own needs. They also will receive suggestions as to 
methods of appraising tests in the light of their own values and needs. 
The publication of frankly critical test reviews is likely to cause authors 
and publishers to publish fewer but better tests. Up to the present time, 
test authors and publishers have been able to place on the market inade- 
quately validated tests without fear of criticism. Test users have every 
right to demand that test authors and publishers present full particulars 
concerning the methods used in constructing and validating the tests 
which they place on the market. Tests not accompanied by detailed data 
on their construction, validation, uses, and limitations should be suspect.” 

In other words, the book attempts to do for the users of standardized 
tests what Consumers’ Research and similar organizations do for consum- 
ers of other goods; namely, make a careful analysis of offerings and pre- 
sent to the prospective buyer an impartial and accurate estimate of the 
validity of each test and the values to be expected from it. Tests consid- 
ered here constitute a supplementary report to those contained in Educa- 
tional, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 1935, and 
the book of the same title published for 1936.* A total of 1,181 tests are 


* Both by the same author and publisher as the present book. 
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listed in the three volumes, involving a tremendous amount of labor when 
the amount of information supplied for each test is considered. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three co-operating test reviewers are listed as having as- 
sisted with the work. 

The following information is given for each test: (1) Title; (2) De- 
scription of the group for which the test was constructed; (3) Date of 
copyright or publication; (4) Whether an individual or a group test; (5) 
Number of forms; (6) Cost; (7) Time; (8) Author; (9) Publisher; 
and (10) References (whenever possible) on the construction, valida- 
tion, and use of the test. In addition there is a careful description of the 
form of each test and an appraisal of its validity. All tests listed are care- 
fully classified, and the key to this classification makes any title readily 
accessible. 

In addition to the material on tests there are two comprehensive critical 
bibliographies, one of 241 titles of Mental Measurements books and one 
of 210 titles of Research and Statistical books. There are also a list of 
Regional Testing Program Reports, a Periodical Directory and Index, and 
a Publishers’ Directory and Index. Indexes of titles and of names are also 
provided. 

Rutgers University and Professor Buros have made a notable contribu- 
tion to educational literature with the publication of this book. It provides 
an indispensable tool for all who have occasion to administer, to interpret, 
or to evaluate tests and their results. The co-operating reviewers have 
been chosen from specialists both in subject-matter and in testing tech- 
niques, and they have in general presented their findings with scholarly 
thoroughness and impartiality. Careful editing and complete and accurate 
indexing have here placed within easy reach of the test worker an enor- 


mous amount of essential material. 
W. C. SMYSER 











RECOMMENDED FOR READING 


‘Some Factors in the Adjustment of College Students,” David Segel 
and Maris M. Proffitt. Bulletin 1937, No. 12, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. 


This study, recently made available, is one of a series of publications 
reporting findings of investigations carried on by the Office of Education 
and sixty universities throughout thirty-two states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii. It deals with personnel matters based on data supplied 
by high schools and colleges. The conclusion should be of interest to 
personnel workers and college administrative officers. 

Various divisions of the study include: “Articulation of High School 
and College Subject Areas,” “Extracurricular Activities,” “Delayed Ad- 
mission,” “Age,” ‘The Self-supporting Student,” “High School Marks,” 
and ‘Aptitude and Achievement Test Results.” The section on high school 
marks is of special interest in that extensive correlations have been made 
showing relationships between a large number of different subject group- 
ings and college success. This division draws the conclusion that the gen- 
eral impression is unwarranted that the main pattern of high school sub- 
jects taken has only a slight relationship to college success. To the con- 
trary, “marks in different high school subjects have differential predictive 
efficiency and should be the object of scrutiny by those who have to do 
with the guidance of entering college freshmen.” 


‘The Professor Looks at ‘Prexy,’”’ Edwin Watts Chubb. The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, Vol. X, No. 1, January, 1939, p. 8. 


In order to ascertain what professors think are the qualities that make 
for success or failure in college or university administration, opinions were 
obtained from privately endowed and from tax supported institutions 
from Massachusetts to California. The conclusion seems to be that the 
qualities for success are scholarship, or at least an appreciation of scholar- 
ship, and a sturdy but sympathetic personality. Conversely, lack of schol- 
arship and inability to understand human relationships lead to failure. 
One wonders if the article might not be equally applicable if the term 
Professor, Dean, or Registrar were substituted for that of President. 


‘Proposed Program for the Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
Association,” The Commission in Secondary Schools. School and So- 
ciety, Vol. 49, No. 1255, January 14, 1939, p. 61. 

The proposed program states that the “Guiding Principles” shall be 
adopted in place of the present standards, with existing standards still in 
effect during the period of transition. The evaluations represented in the 
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Alpha scale shall be the scope of application of the “Evaluation Criteria.” 
The procedures recommended for evaluation shall include: 1) Self-check- 
ing and evaluation by each school. 2) Official checking and evaluation 
by selected committees. 3) Use of “Educational Temperatures” for pres- 
entation of results. 4) Interpretation of results made by advisory state 
committees and the Commission on Secondary Schools. 5) The list of 
accredited secondary schools shall be maintained as at present. The new 
program will begin in 1939 with an evaluation of all schools now on the 
list by 1945. The article also includes the selection of the committees, the 
administration of the program, and plans for defraying the expense in- 
volved. 


‘A Program of Guidance for Freshmen in a Small College,’”’ Charles 
L. Major. School and Society, Vol. 49, No. 1245, January 7, 1939, p. 
25. 

A diagram is presented outlining the organization of a personnel pro- 
gram. Freshman week should be extended to five days. The deans’ offices 
should furnish the advisers with all the available information about each 
freshman. Using folders for a cumulative record, the adviser receives 
scores on test results and a copy of the student’s record of admission be- 
fore the first conference with the freshman. The program of guidance is 
based on the co-operative efforts of the faculty, the advisers, the curricu- 
lum committee, and the guidance committee. 


“Who Should Control Our Institutions of Higher Education,” 
George F. Zook. The Educational Record, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 


1939, p. 28. 

The early institutions were granted the right to govern themselves. Later, 
control was assumed by society through the legislatures, especially in the 
case of the establishment of state and municipal institutions. Then has 
come the control of schools by the demands of the various professions, 
and finally there has arisen the voluntary association of institutions into 
the accrediting agencies. The growth of accrediting associations has 
assumed such proportions that there now exists considerable criticism 
against them. 

After reviewing the accomplishments of the agencies the author outlines 
procedures that might be followed to overcome the criticisms and enable 
these associations to produce beneficial results to education in general. In 
the first place, the quantitative standard should be replaced with qualitative 
evaluation. Second, there should be stimulation of improvement among 
the schools. Third, each institution should be permitted to select its own 
objectives. Fourth, experimentation with new and promising educational 
procedures should be encouraged. Fifth, the tendency of the professional 
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educational organizations engaged in the accrediting of these respective 
divisions of higher education to admit a considerable representation from 
the practicing profession into the accrediting process is of doubtful valid- 
ity. Sixth, there should be a halt in the increase of accrediting agencies. 
The National Association of State Universities has appointed a committee 
whose business it will be in effect to accredit accrediting associations. 


‘Recent Court Decisions Affecting Higher Education,’ M. M. 
Chambers. The Educational Record, Vol. XX, No. 1, January, 1939, 
p. 78. 

At least a thousand cases involving colleges and universities have 
reached the higher courts within the past hundred years. The cases are 
reviewed in Brody’s The American State and Higher Education and in 
Elliott’s The Colleges and the Courts. Annual summaries appear in the 
yearbooks of School Law and in the proceedings of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions. About 
thirty cases were adjudicated by the higher courts in 1938 and this article 
gives a summary of them. Some of these decisions concern the football 
admissions tax, the admission of negroes, relations with accrediting asso- 
ciations, building transactions, liability for torts, transactions with stu- 
dents, contracts for teachers’ services, contracts of subscription, creation of 
educational trusts, tax exemption, and relations with local public authori- 
ties. 


‘The General College in Teacher Education,” B. F. Pittenger. The 
Educational Forum, Vol. 111, No. 1, November 1938, p. 5. 


The article begins with a:summary of the history of teacher training in 
this country. There is then a comparison of objectives of Teachers Colleges 
and other schools that include teacher training as one of their objectives. 
The advantages and disadvantages of both types of schools are presented 
in the comparisons that are made. The conclusions are that the competition 
will result in the elimination of some of both types engaged in teacher 
training and a survival of the best in each group. The persistence of each 
should serve to stimulate and correct the other. The general college will be 
forced to educate teachers for service rather than educate them mainly in 
knowledge of subject matter. The teachers colleges will tend to emphasize 
the efficient educator rather than the class room technician. 


“The College Entrance Problem,’ Ned M. Russell. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service of the University of Kentucky, Vol. XI, 
No. 2, December, 1938, p. 67. 

This article presents further evidence on the lack of relationship be- 
tween ability to do college work and specific subjects taken in college. 
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Stating that there seems to be no scientific foundation for demanding a 
particular pattern of subjects in order to enter a college, the author reviews 
the results of the plan inaugurated in Colorado State College in 1929-30. 
The requirements for admission were: 1) Health, as determined by college 
physicians. 2) Character, as determined by recommendations from school 
officials. 3) Graduation from a high school. 4) Ability to do college work, 
as measured by scores from a battery of entrance tests. Replies to a ques- 
tionnaire to Kentucky college administrators showed a willingness to try a 
five-year experiment with a change in entrance requirements similar to, if 
not identical with, the present system at Colorado State College. Several of 
the Kentucky colleges have made changes in their admissions plans. 


‘Doctors’ Theses Under Way in Education, 1938-39,” Carter V. 
Good. Journal of Educational Research, Vol. XXXII, No. 5, January, 
1939, p. 371. 

This includes a list of 593 theses under way in education for the current 
school year as reported by approximately fifty colleges and universities. 
The author summarizes some changes he has observed in the nature of the 
topics and the policies followed by some institutions in the choice of sub- 
jects for theses. In addition to the alphabetical list of the theses, there is 
included a topical index whereby each title is classified under one or more 
headings. 


“Status of the Junior College in the United States, 1938-39,” Wal- 
ter Crosby Eells. School and Society, Vol. 49, No. 1258, February 4, 


1939, p. 158. 

A synopsis of facts concerning the 556 Junior Colleges that will be 
listed in the January 1939 issue of the Junior College Journal. The past 
year has shown a slight gain in the number of these colleges, but a sig- 
nificant increase in enrolment. Forty-five per cent are publicly controlled, 
and fifty-five per cent are private schools. The publicly controlled colleges 
have seventy per cent of the enrolment. California has the largest number, 
Texas is second, Iowa third, and Oklahoma fourth. Seventy-six per cent of 
the junior colleges are coeducational. The average enrolment in the public- 
ly controlled schools is 453, and 152 for those under private control. 
Other factors summarized include the nature of the control of the private 
schools, the enrolment by classes, number of instructors, and changes in 
the administrators. 


‘‘How to Be a Hero to Your Secretary,” Gladys Torson. Saturday 
Evening Post, Januaty 7, 1939, p. 20. 

Some impressions of the management of a business office are related in 
not too serious a fashion by a secretary who gives her suggestions for im- 
provement of office routine. 
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OFFICERS—1938-39 


Peni ee BIR. én o's nce ceiccsieccecencet Ohio State University 
First Vice President—J. R. ROBINSON........ George Peabody College for Teachers 
Second Vice President—E. J. HOWELL. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
SRE A II 6 6 oc siks eke dwscswerecsesseaueaand University of Chicago 
PE, TE. II ooo ov vvvccccceteusessaces Missouri School of Mines 
ne te NE 6 caus ovnnerycnonaseeenneneia Temple University 


Member of Executive Committee, ex-officio—F. L. Kerr... .University of Arkansas 


SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Special Projects 


i I NINE os 5 oa oe occ cntessceendsecones University of Michigan 
IETS PE OEE LETT TET OT TT University of Arkansas 
ccc dys sedan cebe sews ned aekousdedeeueeaean Stanford University 
ee cck sda cncanecavcnseswneeeeeed University of Western Ontario 
I ee er ee eee rs Tra University of Minnesota 
MVEA AMEN URE NSM 50,50) se so 01055065510: vase ain 'ovovaileieeligaistovelsueletgare Temple University 


Regional Association Committee 


EPCOT E CTP TT TTC C ETE TTT ere CT rT New York University 
III inicddecendnvawsssacinoeesconeumel University of Kentucky 
OEE Le Eee ee ETT OT TT Ohio Wesleyan University 
EE re Ee rs Texas Technical College 
CE rT Florida State College for Women 
NL cde ccasviensdedvcesenaeeeueineeewene’ Wheaton College 
NARS REMAN os 651s '6:0//515'575 s;oiainso:tsie ie aise ee giansieee Birmingham-Southern College 
cic vs arednkue sewer vhenaven ce ewen Pennsylvania State College 
Seem MM NINEIRING 2505 54 r6c'61 0350 daiara teres svevererorars ale aialoietelarslolarsGieeee Oregon State College 
I sc din xe siekeseneraekeneneecheael University of Wyoming 
EOP LEE TORO ET PTO TE ee University of Wisconsin 
Na 5:6 dirk vencde edn ddessenseoesaeanenananesen Stephens College 


Board of Editors of the JOURNAL 


Editor—MILiarD E. GLADFELTER.............eeeeceeeeeees Temple University 
Advertising Manager—W. C. SMYSER......... cece eeeeeeeeees Miami University 
Circulation Manager—Miss ALMA H. PREINKERT.........- University of Maryland 
Regional Association Editor—ENock C. DyRNESS............-- Wheaton College 
Professional Reading Editor—ARTHUR H. LARSON...... Eastman School of Music 
Associate Editor—H. H. ARMSBY..............00006: Missouri School of Mines 
Associate Editor—R. M. WEST...........scceeceeceees University of Minnesota 
Associate Editor—Wyatrt W. HALE............+. Birmingham-Southern College 


Associate Editor—Harry M. SHOWMAN... .University of California at Los Angeles 
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Budget Committee 


BD Ge: Gis ips ccenveecsacintcrincess iene Iowa State College 
Ee, ME bs bikaksnaea kes eeeeeseanueeneweeuomaee University of Arkansas 
pO TPCT PETITE To Ohio State University 


Office Forms and Filing Equipment 


Pomp EB, NMeswmat, Coaetae. ....6 ec ccccvceccdec George Washington University 
A Ris 0 660s oni cs eneeeendsieeueeneee University of Buffalo 
Bi (Gi BONGO Bio eco oa ce siein savin we nese xeneemanauous New York University 
CRN, TE. SIs: 60 c'0eeeeeieessarveaneatons State University of Iowa 
PITT TTT TTT CT TCT Denison University 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Monday, April 24, 1939 
6:00 P.M.—Room A, Ball Room Floor 
Dinner Meeting 


REGISTRATION AND INFORMAL RECEPTION 


7:30-10:00 P.M.—Foyer, West Ball Room 
Registration of Delegates 


8:30-10:00 P.M.—West Ball Room, Hotel Commodore 
Informal Reception for Delegates and Visitors 
in charge of Hospitality Committee 


GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1939 
9:30 A.M—12:00 M.—West Ball Room 


Miss EpirH _D. CocKINs 
Ohio State University 
Presiding 


Invocation—THE REVEREND Mr. ELMORE M. MCKEE, Rector, St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Harry WoopsurN CHaAsE, Chancellor, New York 
University 

The Place of the Registrar in the Educational Program—Dr. WALTER A, JEssuP, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

Discussion—JAMES A. GANNETT, University of Maine; J. P. MITCHELL, Stanford 
University 

What Sieve for the Selection of Students—Dr. JAMES LEWIS MorRILL, Vice Presi- 
dent, Ohio State University 
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Discussion—WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN, Pennsylvania State College 
New Trends in Education—Dr. HERBERT E. HAWKES, Dean of Columbia College, 


Columbia University 
Discussion—IrA M. SMITH, University of Michigan 
Report of Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
12:30 P.M. 
Women’s Luncheon 
Miss KATHARINE GEORGE, Chairman 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1939 
2:30 P.M.—West Ball Room 
Mr. J. R. ROBINSON 
First Vice President 
Presiding 
Personnel and Guidance at the College Level—Dr. CHARLES MAXWELL McCoNnNn, 
Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 
Panel: Dr. W. P. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College, Presiding. Members of Panel: 
E. Gorpon Bit, Dartmouth College; W. C. SMysER, Miami University; J. R. 
SAGE, Iowa State College; D. B. Le1p, Connecticut College for Women; G. E. 
Metz, Clemson College; R. F. THOMASON, University of Tennessee; I. M. 
SMITH, University of Michigan; E. B. Fox, Columbia University. 


7:00 P.M.—West Ball Room 
RECEPTION 


7:30 P.M.—East Ball Room 


ANNUAL DINNER 
(Dinner Dress requested, but not required) 
Miss EpirH D. CockKINs 
Presiding 


Dinner Speaker—Dr. WiLL1AM LYON PHELPS, Yale University 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1939 


9:30 A.M.—W est Ball Room 
Miss EpItH D. CocKINS 
Presiding 


Radio in Education—Dr. WILLIAM ROWLAND ANGELL, President Emeritus, Yale 
University, and Chairman, Education Board, National Broadcasting Company 

Discussion—J. R. SAGE, Iowa State College; CurTIs MERRIMAN, University of Wis- 
consin; HENRY G. ARNspoRF, New York University 

The Professional Training of the Registrar—Dr. FLoyp BARRETT O’REAR, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Discussion—J. R. ROBINSON, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Election of Officers— 
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Afternoon and Evening 


Assigned to Local Committee on Entertainment 


Noon—Luncheon 
Afternoon—Boat-ride around Manhattan Island in boat chartered for A.A.C.R. 
Evening—Theater—Music Hall—Rockefeller Center 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1939 
9:30 A.M—West Ball Room 
Mr. E. J. HOWELL 
Second Vice President 
Presiding 


OPEN FORUM 
12:30 P.M. 


State and Regional Luncheons 
(Places to be announced ) 


2:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 


I. Selection of Students for Admission to Professional Colleges—(Room A, Ball 
Room Floor). Mr. Ira M. SMITH, University of Michigan, Presiding 

Discussion—E. J. MATTHEWS, University of Texas; MERTON E. HILL, University of 
California; ARLENE B. HapLey, Yale University 

II. Admission Problems—( West Ball Room). (a) Selective Admissions; (b) Liber- 
alizing Admission Requirements. Mr. E. F. BRADFORD, Cornell University, 
Presiding 

Discussion—FRANK H. Bow Les, Columbia University; FREDERIC A. WYATT, Union 
College 

III. Changing Requirements for Teachers Certificates—T eachers Colleges—(Room B, 
Ball Room Floor). Dr. L. M. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky, Presiding 

Discussion—H. W. CHANDLER, University of Florida; J. R. ROBINSON, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; Harry E. Exper, Indiana State Teachers College 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1939 
2:00 to 3:00 P.M. 


IV. Transcripts and Certificates—(Room C, Ball Room Floor). Miss ALMA H. 
PREINKERT, University of Maryland, Presiding 

Discussion—Miss Mary ROBERTSON, University of Alabama; F. T. Jones, Drew 
University; F. E. NEssELL, George Washington University 


3:00 to 4:00 P.M. 


V. Registration Methods—(West Ball Room). Mr. J. G. Quick, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Presiding 

Discussion—H. H. ArmsBy, Missouri School of Mines; M. E. GLADFELTER, Temple 
University ; F. L. Kerr, University of Arkansas; Miss EMMA Deters, University 
of Buffalo 
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VI. The Problem of the Poorly Prepared Freshmen—Technical Schools—(Room A, 
Ball Room Floor). Mr. ALAN BriGHT, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pre- 
siding 

Discussion—E. J. HOWELL, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. C. Mac- 
KINNON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; C. F. Ross, Allegheny College 

VII. Orientation Programs—Arts Colleges—(Rooms B and C, Ball Room Floor). 
Mr. ALLEN C. ConGER, Ohio Wesleyan University, Presiding 

Discussion— 

4:00 to 4:30 P.M. 

VIII. (a) Catalogues and Announcements and the Control of the Distribution of 
the Same—(West Ball Room). Mr. ErNest C. MILLER, University of Chicago, 
Presiding 

VIII. (b) Time Savers and Mechanical Devices—(West Ball Room). Mrs. CHARLES 
H. MaruTH, University of Iowa, Presiding 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1939 
6:00 P.M.—Rooms B and C, Ball Room Floor Hotel Commodore 


DINNER AND ROUND TABLE FOR NEW REGISTRARS 
(Registrars who have been in service five years or less) 
Mr. J. R. SAGE, Iowa State College 


Presiding 
Round Table Associates: Mr. W. C. SMysER, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Miss 
CARRIE Prosst, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.; Miss EMMA DETERS, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. W. H. Hotter, Bucknell College, Lewis- 


burg, Pa. 
8:00 P.M—West Ball Room 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS CONFERENCE 


Mr. ENOocK C. DyRNEss, Wheaton College 
Presiding 


The Executive Committee and delegates from the regional associations will attend 
this session officially. All members of the Association are invited. 
East Meets West—Roll Call of Regional Associations— 
The Place of the Regional Associations in the A.A.C.R.—PRESIDENT COCKINS 
Cultivating Professional Interests—Mr. FRED E. NESSELL, 
Registrar, The George Washington University 
Regional Planning—A proposed study for evaluating college offerings in various 
sections of the country—Mr. W. P. SHOFSTALL 
Dean of Administration, Stephens College 
Discussion— 
The Middle States’ Uniform College Admission Blank—Mnk. P. F. BANMILLER, 
Registrar, Villanova College 
The Florida State Testing Program—Mkr. S. R. DOYLE, 
Registrar, Florida State College for Women 
Why a National Study?—Mnr. M. E. GLADFELTER 
Registrar, Temple University, Editor, A.A.C.R. Journal 
Discussion— 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1939 
9:30 A.M—West Ball Room 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Reports of Standing Committees: Executive Committee, Budget Committee, Com- 
mittee on Special Projects, Regional Committee, Committee on Office Forms and 
Filing Equipment 

Reports of Association Officers: Editor of the JOURNAL, Second Vice President, Mem- 
bership, Treasurer 

Reports of Special Committees : Committee on Attendance, Committee on Resolutions 

New Business— 

Introduction of the New President— 

Announcement of Place for Next Convention— 

Adjournment— 


AFTERNOON 
2:30 P.M. 


Motor Trip to West Point 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 


Ma. Bowanp J: Guat; Chemis cc cc icicsccevcccvces. Columbia University 
Oe: BE Cl. DI cae dik ccnceieaiisinitieurs New York University 
Mr. FRANK H. HAGEMEYER............. Teachers College, Columbia University 
Mr. GEorGE H. DWENGER............ Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn 
es ee  rrreyere rrr Tr rrr ere Hunter College 
Bs UNE Be Fh a ss vnc ndeeoncenwnswseeeeuseonnes Princeton University 
Mr. LUTHER) EE MARTIN 6. « 5: 60:6:0:4, 01% eccaccinp nel oein aoeiee wees Rutgers University 


Committee on Hospitality and Introductions 


Miss ALICE BUTLER, Chairman........ Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio 
Miss Mary A. ROBERTSON .......... University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
eS er University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 
Be Se FG a i os kk vacessvcnxanses Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 
MRS: ‘GUARA: FRAVES «6 cciccusalsacecwetenecs Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


Committee on Dinner for New Registrars 
(Registrars who have been in service five years or less) 


Mrs. Haze G. PetcorF, Chairman.......... University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Miss LORENA M. CHURCH..........-2--200: Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 
Mr. WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN. . Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Grapy S. PATTERSON..... Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Committee for Women’s Luncheon 


Miss KATHERINE GEORGE, Chairman...Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Mis Maran M. CLEARER... . . 6. ccccwcses Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Miss HELEN BURGOYNE............-- University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss MARIAN WILLIAMS,......... University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 





ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles W. Edwards, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Secretary, Edna Reams, State Teachers College, Florence. 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Snow Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock. 
CHICAGO REGISTRARS 
President, Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago. 
Secretary, Frances McElroy, National College of Education, Evanston. 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elisabeth Mann, Colorado Woman's College, Denver. 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
President, W. E. DeMelt, Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 
Secretary, Olga Bowen, John B. Stetson University, Deland. 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Thomas Finkbeiner, North Central College, Naperville. 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. Frances McElroy, Nat'l. College of Ed., Evanston. 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George O. Foster, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth. 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, H. M. Pyles, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Poindexter, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. C. Barnes, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant. 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, P. F. Banmiller, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. O. Wilson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, T. A. Bickerstaff, University of Mississippi, University. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson. 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Dean Marston, Kemper Military Academy, Boonville. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOC. OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. F. Good, State Teachers College at Wayne. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mabel Hays, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
NEW MEXICO 
Chairman, Paul W. Davis, Registrar, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas. 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE 
Chairman, Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, New York. 
NEW YORK—Western Conference 
Chairman, Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo. 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. J. Herring, Duke University, Durham. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora McDonald College, Red Springs. 

NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
Secretary, Miss J. Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND EXAMINERS 
President, Donald R. Fitch, Denison University, Granville. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence D. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram. 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. H. Flinn, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

Secretary, Anna Mae Dearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Earl M. Pallett, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Secretary, Mary Jane Learnard, San Francisco Junior College. 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, G. E. Metz, The Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson. 
Secretary, Miriam Holland, University of South Carolina, Columbia. 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Francis W. Emerson, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
Secretary, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin. 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. Bell, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 

Secretary, Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Weber College, Ogden. 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Fanona Knox, Hollins College, Hollins. 

Secretary, Mrs. Nannie Mae Williams, Mary Washington Col., Fredericksburg. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, John Kendrigen, Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. 
Secretary, Gertrude O’Brien, Stout Institute, Menomonie. 


Editor's Note: All corrections and additions and all reports from regional meetings 
should be submitted to Regional Editor Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MARCH 24-25, 1939 Florida Association of Colleges and Universities, Coral 
Gables, Florida 
MARCH 27-31, 1939 Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MarcH 29-ApRIL 1, 1939 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


APRIL 12-15, 1939 Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky 

APRIL 14, 1939 Pan-American Day Program, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

APRIL 25-28, 1939 American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City 

JUNE 2, 1939 Scholarship Day, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 

JUNE 12-16, 1939 Eleventh Annual Institute of Government, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

JuNE 15-17, 1939 Tenth Annual School Administrators Conference, George 


Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than tty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman desires position as registrar or assistant, or work 
in admissions office in college or university. Twelve years’ experience as registrar 
in liberal arts college, part-time in teachers college office of admissions this year. 
Completing M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia geet summer 1938. Reply G, 
Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





PosiTloN WANTED:—Young woman with Bachelor’s Degree, one year _of grad- 
uate work, special business training, desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar, 
Secretary to Dean or President. Five years teaching. Five years in office of Dean an 
Registrar. Reply S, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman with Ph.B. degree now registrar in a western 
university desires position in college office which will enable her to continue graduate 
study. Has had considerable secretarial and registrarial experience, and a varied 
journalistic and teaching experience. Reply B, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple 

niversity, Philadelphia. (4). 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Registrar or director of admissions in college or 
university. Secured Ph.D. in education and psychology in 1937. Six years’ experi- 
ence as registrar; four years as professor of psychology and secondary education ; 
two years as high school instructor. Age 35. Married. Reply A, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Registrar, dean or director of admissions. Three years’ 
experience as dean and registrar, six years teaching Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology. 
Research, publications and preparation of bulletins. Reply SB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young man, 34, married, desires permanent ition 
as Registrar in College, or Assistant Registrar in university. B.A. an .A. in 
Education. One summer toward Ph.D. Now employed as Registrar in denominational 
college enrolling 1,400. Personnel experience in eastern university. Reply LG, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in registrar's or admissions 
office, or secretary to administrative officer in a college or university. Preparation 
includes bachelor’s degree and nine years’ experience, macvadiog registrar's assistant 
in university and also registrar of liberal arts colleges. Reply EH, Care Editor, Regis- 
trar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 























E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 
Specimens and special designs 


on request 


Sixty years of continuous service 

















WANTED 


The reserve supply of the following back numbers of the JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS is 
exhausted. The Editor will pay 75 cents each for a limited number 
of copies of the following: 


Proceedings for the following annual meetings: 


Fifth (1914) Eleventh (1922) 
Sixth (1915) Twelfth (1924) 
Eighth (1917) Thirteenth (1925) 


Tenth (1920) 
New Series, No. 4 (April, 1926) 


Vol. II, No. 1 (July, 1926) 
Vol. XII, No. 3 (April, 1937) 


If you can supply any of the above numbers, please communicate 
with Millard E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


























